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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir war be not averted, it will not be for want of pains or ability 
‘bestowed on the effort. 
English statesmen have exerted themselves with great zeal to 
bring matters to a pacific solution between Russia and Turkey ; 
and so far they appear to have gained ground with all but the 
principal person. If we may judge from the coincidence of public 
events in different quarters, the Turkish Government has not only 
been sustained in its firmness by their advice, but has been con- 
strained to its moderation. A report which reaches London this 
week, and which, though not authenticated, is probable, represents 
the French, British, and Austrian Ambassadors, as waiting upon 
the Sultan and requesting him, notwithstanding the occupation of 
the Principalities, to abstain from demanding an advance of the 
French and English fleets into the waters from which they are 
excluded by treaty; and the Sultan, it is said, ‘has acquiesced. 
Evidently the reason is, that no act which can be construed into 
hostility should be hazarded by the Allied Powers, pending fresh 
negotiations which are attempted with Russia. 

The conduct of that Power does not respond to the frankness 
and moderation of the other side. Instead of restraining his own 
military movements to the reluctant pace with which advances 
are made on the side of the Allies, the Emperor has sent his ones 
across the Turkish frontier, and is now occupying the Principali- 
ties, with a distinct threat, that if Turkey do not concede the one 
point upon which he insists, the advance shall be made further 
forward and in a more aggressive form. To this arrogant conduct 
the diplomatic declarations of the Emperor’s Government adds the 
further insult of language studiously equivocal. The se- 
cond circular note sent by Count Nesselrode to the foreign 
Courts announces the course of movement which we have 
already described ; and that violent course is cloaked with smooth 
words, justified by false allegations. Though an earnest desire for 
maintaining peace and good understanding with France and Eng- 
land, as well as with Turkey, is expressed, the statement that the 
two Powers have been warned not to interfere or to involve “ the 
dignity” of the Emperor further, is in itself an offensive assump- 
tion of superiority. 
lish fleets have advanced “ within sight of the capital,” which 
would be a breach of treaty, is in direct opposition to the 
fact; and the advantage which the Russian Government 
takes of its own falsehood, in affecting to consider the posi- 
tion of the combined fleet as a maritime occupation of Turkish 
territory, and in making the withdrawal of that fleet a new 
condition to be exacted by Russia, is at once an effrontery and 
achicanery. Except in the mere syntax of her diplomatic lan- 
guage, it is evident that Russia no longer considers it worth while 
to keep up appearances. It is nothing better than a verbal quib- 
ble when she declares to the Allied Powers, that in taking posses- 
sion of the Principalities she is not making war. If it is not 
making war, what is it? She has demanded of Turkey something 
which T urkey refuses, and to which all the other Powers agree 
she has no right; and she is now using her arms to take that by 
This is war de facto, on one side; although down to 








cating war. By a quibble it may be said that there is no war 
where there is no resistance. But suppose the Turkish Govern- | 
ment or the inhabitants of the Principalities were to resist the 
invasion, as they have a perfect right to do, the state of war would 
be palpably demonstrated by its usual incidents of battles and 
bloodshed, victories and defeats. 

The total unreason of the Russian Government has led to a 
Surmise in this country, that the Emperor's mind is giving way | 
to a hereditary weakness which has sometimes developed itself | 
ia his family af a mature age; and that he is proceeding to these | 
eccentric violences under the impulse of that malady. This would 


It is quite evident that French and | 


' upon it. 


The statement that the French and Eng- | 


imply that we are to haygaifMEuropean war because the old gen- 
tleman on the Russian @hfone has reached his grand climac- 
teric! Rather than that, of course, he must be restrained ; 
and if Russian statesmen cannot take the matter into their own 
hands—which they will do if they desire to avoid serious difficul- 
ties—they must be assisted. Another presumption in this country 
is, that the Emperor is himself unwilling for war, but that he is 
acting upon a compulsion from behind—the mere puppet of some 
Muscovite party. That there is in Russia a fanaticism both mili- 
tary and ian we can well believe; but the conduct of the 
Emperor certainly implies that he is seeking to arouse rather than 
| reluctantly obeying it. At all events, other Governments cannot 
| jadge upon presumptions; they can only judge by acts. The overt 
acts of Russia are those of a power that breaks its bond, infringes 
| the public law, disturbs the public peace, and levies war wantonly. 
The fact that the Allied Powers, who now appear to be in some 
degree supported by Austria, have submitted suggestions by which 
Turkey might give the desired guarantees of tolerance to her Chris- 
tian subjects, and the Emperor might declare himself satisfied and 
desist from war, proves that, in the opinion of the European Powers, 
the responsibility of the sequel must now rest with Russia. 
Lord John Russell stated to Mr. Disraeli, on Thursday night, that 
it would take some time for the communications to be received in 
St. Petersburg and the answer transmitted; and meanwhile it is 
to be understood that active operations continue to be in suspense. 
That is, s@ far as the Allied Powers are concerned; for Russia has 
not very scrupulously observed understandings in regard to suspense. 
The question of peace or war therefore depends upon the Emperor 
Nicholas; and his conduci down to the present moment does not 
make us anticipate that his choice will be one in aceordance with 
the interests of Europe or with Christian morals. We must even 
make up our mind, then, to confront the fact, that at this mo- 
ment we are liable to war—probably on the verge of war. With 
one exception, the public Keling in this country, although it 
clings with persevering tenacity to the hope of ultimate recon- 
ciliation, still shows itself not unequal to the demands made 
In proportion as we draw nearer to the threatened dan- 
ger, the public countenance becomes more firm and more cheerful. 
There is no doubt that the prospect of danger has piqued most 
men on the score of their patriotism, and not one of us can have 
the least fear that the vast bulk of the people in all classes will 
respond to the necessity. The exception consists of a small fac- 
tion in Parliament. To that party the threats of war have been 
taken as a windfall, not for the purpose of displaying their English 
heart or chivalrous statesmanship, or their love of peace, but for 
the purpose of worrying and calumniating the Ministers in office. 
The publication of the state papers dated from Peterhoff and 
St. Petersburg has disclosed the fact that the Russian course is 
in pursuance of a long-sustained design, which no British Mi- 
nister could haye diverted with a word of disapproval; and 
if our statesmen were naturally deceived at first, from the 
inability to suspect the studied deceptions which Russia has prac- 
tised, the fact that they have succeeded in establishing a solid 
position at last ought to have won for them the sympathy 
and support even of party opponents, if those opponents were 
Englishmen. But it is in the resort to mean tricks to gain 
a personal advantage with the hopeless idea of getting back 
into office, that “a great party” exemplifies its patriotism, and its 
appreciation of an impending calamity. For, come how or when 
it may, way is a calamity so heavy that its shadow makes all 
good men serious. If we submit to it, it is because we submit to 
stern necessity ; if we submit cheerfully, it is because even in mis- 
fortune nations can show their greatness, and in adversity can 
earn a right to enjoy the prosperity of the future. 











We have alluded to Austria, and the relation which she has to 
these movements is naturally watched with interest. Certain re- 
cent appearances are not promising. She has marched a large body 
of troops to the Turkish frontier. M.de Bruck, her representative 
at Constantinople, appears to have distinguished himself by raising 
old claims and quarrels of a small and vexatious kind; and an un- 
lucky occurrence at Smyrna has threatened to complicate affairs. 
An Hungarian refugee, who had been permitted to leave Turkey 
for America under promise of not returning to the Turkish domi- 
nions, had been detected in Smyrna: he was seized by an Aus- 
trian sea captain, a riot ensued, and two Austrian midshipmen 
were killed. The Turkish Government has made satisfaction for 


| the occurrence, in which the Austrian officers appear to have been 


by no means blameless. Austria, in fact, has been treated with 
great consideration; and it appears not impossible, from the fact 
of her joining in the recent negotiations, that better information 
respecting her intentions will supersede these untoward reports 
from the remoter parts. 
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The Indian news is unpleasant: the King of Ava will not cede | 
an inch of territory—will rather brave war with us; and we must | 
now select our own course. The campaign has been in its nature | 
one of the most unfortunate that our Indian administrators have | 
ever undertaken. To punish a barbaric power, we have laden our- 
selves with a barbaric province on a questionable tenure; and 
we are committed to the almost equally disagreeble alternative 
of going on to coercion or retreating in disappointment. The 
—~ of the formal demand foreed upon Lord Dalhousie by the 
ate Government, was as much worse than his own idea—which 
was simply to seize Burmah, as that was worse than the true 
policy—which should have been a blow sudden and short. No- 
thing can extricate us creditably from an awkward course until 
we can finish it off with some dashiing.and brilliant exploit by | 
General Godwin. 





Although Parliament has not been silent, the substance of its 
history for the week is interesting chiefly in the work accomplished. 
The Succession-Duties Bill has been got through the Commons 
Committee. The India Bill has been advanced to the fourteenth | 
clause, with some important concessions: one, abolishing pro- 
perty qualification for the Directors ; a second, opening the Direc- | 
torate to all persons who have lived ten years in India, without 
limiting the choice to public servants; a third, striking out the 
clause against canvassing, as ineffective and of questionable expe- 
diency. A bill to amend the University Tests in Scotland, by 
substituting a simple promise not to disturb existing establishments 
or the national creed, has advanced to the second reading. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn’s bill to define Newspapers in respect to size | 
and periodicity has passed the second reading. Sir James Graham 
has introduced two bills giving Parliamentary confirmation to | 
the improved Navy regulations of the Admiralty, and authorizing | 
the establishment of a Naval Volunteer Coast Guard. 

Some other progress has been made in relieving the overloaded 
list of measures; not, however, in the barren shape of “a mas- 
sacre of the innocents.” Mr. Milner Gibson’s County-Rates Bill | 
has been withdrawn; but the withdrawal has been accompanied | 
by a promise from Lord Palmerston, that a county-representation 
in connexion with county-rates will be the principle of a measure 
to be introduced by Government. Mr. Hadfield’s bill to transfer 
the jurisdiction in regard to the Probate of Wills from the Eccle- 
siastical to the Common Law Courts is withdrawn, with an under- 
taking for Government by Lord Palmerston. Lord Shaftesbury’s 
bill to prevent Juvenile Mendicancy has passed through the Peers’ 
Committee, with a limitation of it to the Metropolis instead of all 
large towns; but it is not expected to pass the Commons. A bill | 
introduced by Mr. Adderley, with a cognate object, to establish 
Special Prisons for young offenders and Reformatory Schools, has 
been introduced, with the prospect of reaching its second reading 
this session; but the whole subject of juvenile correction will 
no doubt stand over until after the long vacation. In the mean 
time, the Lord Chancellor has passed a bill through the House of 
Lords authorizing, as a secondary punishment, “ penal servitude” | 
in lieu of “ transportation”; thus placing law in accordance with 
practice. 


Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, July 11. Austrians in Bosnia; Question and Answer 
—Convicted Prisoners Removal and Confinement Bill, read a second time—Savings- 
Banks Annuities Bill, committed. 

Tuesday, July 12. Russia and Turkey; Question and Answer—Juvenile Mendi- 
ecancy (No. 2) Bill, committed—Convicted Prisoners Removal and Confinement 
Bill, committed—Savings-Banks Annuities Bill, passed. 

Thursday, July 14. Criminal Law Digest, to be postponed till next session— Chureh- 
Building Acts Amendment Bill, withdrawn—Juvenile Mendicancy (No. 2) Bill, 
reported as amended—Convicted Prisoners Removal and Confinement Bill, passed. 

Friday, July 15. The Indian Army; Lord Ellenborough’s Speech—Polling at 
Elections Amendment Bill, withdrawn—Juvenile Mendicancy (No, 2) Bill, passed— 
Law of Evidence ; Lord Brougham’s Complaint. 

House or Commons. Monday, July 11. Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, in 
Committee— Russia and Turkey; Question and Answer—Government of India Bill, 
in Committee—Suppression of Betting-houses Bill; leave given to the Attorney- 
General—Stamp-duties (No. 1) Bill, passed. 

Tuesday, July 12. Merchant Shipping Bill, in Committee— Malt-tax ; Mr. Ball's 
Motion—Pauper Medical Relief; Conversation—‘* Count out.” 

Wednesday, July 13. County Rates and Expenditure Bill, withdrawn—Probate 
of Wills Bill, withdrawn—Simony Law Amendment Bill, withdrawn—Juvenile 
Offenders Bill, read a first time. 

Thursday, July 14. Manchester and Salford Education Bill, withdrawn— Univer- 
sities of Scotland Bill, read a second time—Russia and Turkey; Question and 
Answer—Succession-Duty Bill, reported—India Bill, in Committee—Encumbered 
Estates (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill, read a second time—Newspaper Law 
Bill, read a second time. 

Friday, July 15, Merchant Shipping Bill, committed—Six-mile Bridge; Mr. 
Miles’s Motion—Government of India Bill, in Committee—Entry of Seamen Bill, 
read a second time— Naval Coast Volunteers Bill, read a second time—Courts of Com- 
mon Law (Ireland) Bill, passed—Elections Bill, passed. 

TIME- TABLE, | 
The Commons. | 








The Lords, 






Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday coveerereeeces 5 Sh 15m Monday ..... eesessene 2h .... 4h Om 
6h m) 1h 45m | 
Tuesday s.ccccsecceees Sh Th 35m Tuesday ...++. eoeccees Noon,.... 4h Om 
8h 45m } 
Wednesday No sitting. Wednesday... 2h Om 
Thursday ..ececeeevess Sh ..., Th iim Thursday...-++++ . Sh 30m 
m) 2h Om 
Friday. ..csccesesevess 5h 8h 15m Friday. cccce-coccecces Noon.... 4h Om 


2h lim 


6h 7 
9; Time, 42h 15m 





Sittings this Week, 


4; Time, 1th 50m 
this Session, 138; 


100; 238h 46m 
Russia Anp TurKEY. 


Sittings this Week, 
this Session, — %3ih 3m 





Ministers have been interrogated in both Houses respecting the Turkish 
question and the Russian notes. 

In the House of Peers, on Monday, the Earl of Marmesnvry inquired | 
whether the Government had received any account of the occupation of 
Bosnia by Austrian troops; and if so, upon what plea that step had been | 


taken ? | 





The Earl of ABERDEEN answered, that he had received no information 
of the kind. 

A few minutes afterwards, the Earl of Derny put the same question; 
and Lord ABERDEEN said— 

‘* So far as any direct communication is concerned, I have not received 
any information of the remotest kind or sort alluded to, or at any time, [ 


| have seen it quoted in various newspapers; but my noble friend the Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs has not received any such information.” 

On the same evening in the House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Dis. 
RAELI, Lord Joun Russet said— 

‘** We have not received any information of that nature. Indeed, the Aus- 
trian Minister has communicated to the Earl of Clarendon his total disbelief 
of any such occurrence. He says that he believes the report has been owin 
to the occupation of Peterwardein, a town within the Austrian territory; an 
he supposes that that step has given rise to the report.”’ 

Mr. Disrae xt put a further question to Lord John Russell— 

“Tt refers to a document which has reached this metropolis today, and 
which bears the title of a ‘circular despatch,’ addressed to the diplomatic 


' agents of the Court of St. Petersburg, and purports to be signed by Count 


Nesselrode. This document states that the occupation of the Danubian 
Principalities by the Russian army has been occasioned as much by the nayal 
occupation of the Turkish ports by the combined fleets of England and France 
as by the refusal of the Sultan to give that satisfaction to the Emperor of 
Russia which he demands; and it further states, that the Emperor will not 
retire from the Principalities until complete satisfaction has been accorded to 
him by the Sultan, and until the combined fleets of England and France have 


| left those ports in the Sultan’s dominions which they at present occupy. I 


wish to know whether a copy of this circular despatch has been presented to 
her Majesty’s Government ; and if it has not been presented, I wish to know 
whether, in the opinion of her Majesty’s Government, it is an authentic 
document ?”’ 

Lord Joun Russet replied— 

“In the last despatch received, Sir George Hamilton Seymour stated that 
he had not seen the circular despatch said to be signed by Count Nesselrode, 
I have no doubt, however, that, substantially, the despatch to which the 
right honourable gentleman has alluded, and which has been published in 
the public journals, is authentic. I will not enter into the particulars to 
which the right honourable gentleman has referred; but I do not think, in 
the first place, that her Majesty’s Government can in any manner substan- 
tiate the fact that the entry of the Russian troops into the Principalities was 
caused by the sailing of the English and French fleets into the ports of 
Turkey; and, in the second place, I do not know, from my reading of the 
document, that there was any declaration in it to the effect that matters 
would not be arranged between Russia and Turkey unless the English and 
French fleets first left the Turkish ports.” 

In the House of Peers, on Tuesday, Lord Lynpuvrst was the interro- 
gator, and the following colloquy ensued. 

Lord Lynpuvrst—“I beg to put a question to my noble friend with re- 
gard to the document issued from Peterhoff, to which I referred the other 
night. I understand that document was originally written in the Russian 
language ; but a translation into French, which has appeared in the public 
papers, deviates in a considerable degree from the original, particularly in 
respect to some important epithets. I wish to know from my noble friend, 
whether he has a copy of the original document in the Russian tongue ; and, 
if so, whether he has any objection to lay it upon the table of the House. I 
also wish to call the attention of my noble friend to some expressions I made 
use of with respect to the circular signed by Count Nesselrode, and which has 
been made the subject of much criticism. I beg to state, and I am sure my 
noble friend will bear me out, that the answer to that document by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of France has completely, both in argument and fact, 
borne out the conclusions to which I came. (Loud cheers.) I beg farther 
to state, that, as far as relates to the document from St. Petersburg—the cir- 
cular document published yesterday—I think I may safely leave that with- 
out comment; but I beg leave to call my noble friend’s attention to a particular 
passage in it. I understand, according to my interpretation of that passage, 
that the Court of Russia has taken on itself to state, that until the ttoman 
Porte has satisfied the Court of Russia in respect of demands made against 
it, and until we have withdrawn our fleet from the Turkish waters, it will 
not abandon the possession of the Danubian Principalities. I understand a 
noble Lord in another place has stated that he does not put that interpreta- 
tion upon that document. I have read that document with some attention, 
and I cannot put any other interpretation upon it than that which I have. 
I wish to know from my noble friend whether he concurs with me in that 


| interpretation of the passage to which I have referred ?”’ 


The Earl of CLarENDoN—“ In reply to the first question of my noble 
and learned friend, I have to say that I believe there are some differences 
between the Russian document issued for home consumption—for the use of 
the Russian people—and the translation sent abroad. I believe more particu- 
larly in reference to the word ‘ perfidious,’ as applied to the violation of the 
Sultan’s word. I believe there is a Russian original in the Foreign Office ; 
which, if it will be any satisfaction to my noble and learned friend to peruse, 
I have no objection to lay upon the table. I can only say that I entirely 
agree with my noble and learned friend as to the great ability and skill of 
the note which the French Government issued in answer to the first circular 


| of Count Nesselrode ; and, in respect to the third question of my noble and 


learned friend, I think that, when my noble friend Lord John Russell answer- 
ed that question in the House of Commons yesterday, he had not had an op- 
portunity of reading the note. I do not entirely take the same view as my 
noble and learned friend appears to do of what is said in that note ; but I 
certainly can have no hesitation in saying, that we do not consider that the 
presence of the British and French fleets in Besika Bay is at all similar 
or can be compared in any way to the occupation of the Principalities ; and 
certainly no condition of the departure of the one will be made to procure the 
evacuation of the other.” 

Lord Lynpuurst—“ The expressions I made use of, and the inter- 
pretation I put upon that document, amount to this, that it says, so soon as 


| the Ottoman Porte does what we require, and so soon as the English fleet 


quits the Turkish waters, then we will withdraw. It does not say absolutely 
not sooner, but it implies that.’’ 

The Earl of CLtanrENpon—“ I think the answer I gave to my noble and 
learned friend docs exactly meet that point. We shall make no condition of 
that sort.” 

Earl Firzw1tt1amM—“ I beg to observe, the expression used is a great deal 
stronger than the noble and learned Lord has stated. The expression is not 
from the Turkish waters, but ‘ from within sight of the Turkish capital. 
Undoubtedly, the first expression might mean what we call the gean Sea; 
but ‘ from within sight of the Turkish capital’ must mean the Sea of Mar- 
mora; and the English and French Governments are thus charged with 
having sent their fleets into the Sultan’s dominions.” 4 

Earl Frrzwit1AM here put a question relating to the alleged Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia; and Lord CLARENDON gave the same explanation 45 
that given by Lord John Russell. But before the reply, Lord Lyxpuvurst 
said—“ I beg to apologize for not having been strong enough in the repre- 
sentation of the passage to which I alluded; but the noble Earl has fallen 
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: or. The words are, ‘so soon as the British flect shall re- 
pe Cron within sight of Constantinople, we shall retire.’ ”’ 
mth Earl of CLARENDON—* Both my noble friends have used expressions 
sufficiently strong; but as they have both quoted from a statement which is 
nifestly incorrect, there can be little importance in considering how strong 
their assertions may be respecting It. The English and French fleets are 
neither within sight of Constantinople nor in the Turkish waters ; and, al- 
though it may be asserted in the Russian note, there is no reason to take 
any precautions on that subject. 

On Thursday, Mr. Disraect asked Lord John Russell to fix a day for 
Mr. Layard to bring on his motion; giving as a reason his own assump- 
tion that negotiation is now at a dead lock. In doing 80, Mr. Disraeli 
recapitulated his Monday’s speech, and pointed out “ the slight mistake 
made by Lord John Russell in the interpretation of the circular of Count 

Jess le. 
oo Russet said, that he had at that time only read the circu- 
lar in a cursory manner, and had not mastered its contents. 

“J therefore answered, that, in my opinion, the right honourable gentle- 
man had not put a correct interpretation on that part of the document which 
said that the Russian troops would be removed from the Principalities when 
the pressure caused by the presence of the combined fleets in the Turkish 


waters should be taken off. I said, I did not believe Russia intended to | 
make that the condition of the evacuation of the Principalities. I did so | 


not only because I did not perceive that the proposition was quite distinctly 
laid down, but also because I did not think it possible that two things so to- 
tally unlike and dissimilar in character could be compared with each other, 


or that the Russian Government could conceive itself justified in demanding | 


that the English and French fleets should leave the Turkish waters before 
its troops should evacuate the Principalities. I entertained this opinion be- 
cause the English and French fleets were in the waters of an allied Power— 
were there not for the purpose of putting any pressure on that Power—not 
for the purpose of injuring it in any way, but only in order that they might 
be ready in case of need, in case that Power should feel obliged to call 
for their assistance, and in case of the invasion of its territories. Another 


reason why I held that opinion was this, that the occupation of the Princi- 
palities by the Russian troops is an act which bears no similiarity to the | 


action of the combined fleets ; and therefore I naturally supposed that a per- 
son of the experience and sagacity of Count Nesselrode would not have 
aftixed his signature toa document declaring to all the world that the Russian 
Government made the removal of the combined fleets the condition of its 


evacuation of the Principalities. That is my explanation of the answer | 


which I gave to the right honourable gentleman: but at the same time, I 
must now admit that the words of the circular despatch bear on the face of 
them the interpretation which the right honourable gentleman put on them. 

“ With respect to the question which the right honourable gentleman has 
just asked me, I have to state that he is mistaken in supposing the negotia- 
tions on this subject have come tc a dead lock, On the contrary, both the 
English and the French Governments have considered that there are pro- 

itions which might be acceded to both by Russia and Turkey which would 

the means of obtaining a pacitic solution of these unfortunate ditterences. 
Whether or not these hopes will be justified, we cannot know immediately. 
Some time must elapse before we can learn from St. Petersburg what is the 


view taken by the Russian Government of any mode of settlement which | 


either England, or France, or Austria may arrive at; and while matters are 
in this state of negotiation, I think it is not desirable that discussion should 
take place.” 

Tue Inpra Bit. 

Some further progress was made in Committee on Monday. 

On clause 3, Mr. Vernon Smirn proposed an amendment, which 
would substitute for the nomination of six Directors by the Crown, their 
— by the Court of Directors, subject to the approbation of the 

Town. 

The amendment was argued at great length; and supported by Mr. 
Herries, Mr. Cummine Bruce, Mr. Exvior, and Mr. MaNnGves. 


The Government proposition, it was argued, will not obviate the difficulty | 


of placing able men in the Court of Directors. Men who will not undergo 
the ordeal of the canvass will not consent to be mere nominees of the Govern- 
ment; and those who accept the office will be persons who have got a seat in 
the House of Commons and who have represented their claims at the Treasury. 
The nominee system has attracted much odium in the Colonies; and although 
the cases are not quite analogous, yet both are objectionable. It will be al- 
most impossible for the Crown nominees and the elected Directors to work 
harmoniously together; the supposition that they will is inconsistent with 
common sense. The nominees will not be independent; they will not, per- 
haps, be the tools, but they will be the fast allies of the Government, and 
thus strengthen the Board of Control. In fact, the clause provides for the 
President a covert way of obtaining possession of the patronage. In 1874 
the Crown will absorb all the powers in India; but in the mean time it is 
essential that the character and influence of the Court of Directors shall be 


maintained as high as possible. The Government plan will put an end to | 


the distinguishing characteristic of the Court of Directors—that of being 
4 non-political body; and give, besides, an objectionable power to the 
Minister, by making the nominees hold their offices at his will and pleasure. 

On the other hand, Sir Cuantes Woop, Mr, Lows, and Sir James 
Grauam supported the clause. 

It is now agreed that the double government shall be maintained, and a 
certain number of persons be introduced into the Court of Directors, not 
elected by the enon. How should that be done? Government have 
maturely considered the proposition made by Mr. Vernon Smith, and have 
rejected it; believing their own plan best calculated to insure the inde- 
pendence and efficiency of the Court of Directors. If the Directors elected 
themselves, they might select partisans, and the veto of the Crown would 


€ insufficient to remedy the evil; in fact, it would only interrupt the cor- | 


diality between the Directors and the Government. A Minister who should 
select for office persons who would come down to make a Hovse would be 
guilty of a shameful breach of trust. The salaries assigned tothe Directors 
are not sufficient to attract persons not in independent circumstances ; nor is 
itintended as an attraction, but merely an indemnification of expenses, Go- 
Vernment will have an interest in appointing the best men it can find—such 
as a Mountstewart Nighiactene—end not persons dependent on the Crown. 
amendment would remove all responsibility from the President of the 
card of Control, and would be nugatory unless the Crown virtually no- 
minated the Directors. According to statute, the Governor-General, the 
ourth member of the Legislative Council, and the Governors of subordinate 
Presidencies, are appointed by the Directors, but virtually by the Crown. 
Government does not desire any more power than it enjoys; and it sincerely 
desires to take angle security for a most efficient and independent body. 
j € Rominees will not be removeable at pleasure, but retain their offices 
uring good behaviour. 
F — is inevitable when the government of India as connected with 
tacte Mpany must cease. The present measure is of an experimental cha- 
cter : if it work well, it will probably continue for the remaining twenty 
Years of the existence of Hast India stockholders; if unsuccessful, the 


“next change will be the substitution of a single government by the Crown 
for the system of the double government”; and the operation of the clause 
will be to make that change as little convulsive as possible, forming the nu- 
cleus of a body which will be the Council of the sole Minister nominated by 
the Crown, 

Referring to the argument drawn from the ill effects of nomination in the 
Colonies, Mr. Lowe showed that the circumstances are diametrically opposite. 

“ The essence of Colonial government is a representative government resident 
on the spot; but the principle of the government of India is a quasi-represent- 
ative principle resident in a remote country. The essence of Colonial go- 
vernment is responsibility to the people on the spot; that of the Indian go- 
vernment, responsibility to people in England. Ina colony, the Governor is 
) looked on as the image of her Majesty, and as discharging a limited duty ; 
whereas in India the endeavour is to put the Governor-General forward as a 
| person combining in himself great powers, and to place in the background all 
that machinery by which his — are controlled. With respect to the 

Colonies a brilliant future is looked forward to, when nations may arise equal 
to the parent country; but with respect to India, even the most sanguine can- 
not anticipate such a result until ages shall have passed away. In a Co- 
lonial Council, the nominees are appointed, not on account of their pmenens 
and experience, but for the purpose of voting money and making laws, and 
of exercising the highest functions against the will of those whom they go- 
vern, having a power over the poveeeietans whereas in the present case the 
nominees will be gentlemen who have for years attended to the affairs of 
| India, men of intellect, who will naturally carry with them that just influ- 
ence which intellect always commands; and the functions of the Director- 
ship will not be to act, so much as to think and to reason. 

Lord Srantey supported the principle of the clause; but suggested 
| that the Directors should be nominated for ten or twelve years, and not 

be retligible. He also suggested that they should not sit in Parliament. 
| Mr. Hume supported the amendment, to mark his objection to nomina- 
| tion, and his attachment to the representative principle. Sir Jawes 
| ILoae argued against both plans, but decided in favour of the amendment. 
| Mr. Bricur thought the amendment would make the matter worse than 
| the Government had made it already. 

When the Committee divided, the amendment was negatived by 193 
to 111. 

| Mr. Rrew moved an amendment increasing the periods of service for 
| the nominees, Sir Cuartes Woop objected, that this would oblige them 
to double the period for which the Directors are elected at present. 

In the discussion of the point, Mr. Briaur offended Sir James Hogg 
by stating that there had been an increasing affection of late between the 
Directors and the Board of Control; and that towards the termination 
of the charter there is always a strong leaning towards the Treasury. 
| Now if the nominees be allowed to be Members of that House, an inde- 
| pendent Member bringing forward a question connected with India will 
| not only have to encounter the honourable Member for Honiton and the 

President of the Board of Control, but the fresh auxiliaries by whom 
| they will then be supported; and thus he will be borne down by the ac- 
cumulated evidence of persons interested in giving colour to transactions, 
or even in suppressing the truth.” 

Fired by this, Sir James Hoa accused Mr, Bright of making all his 
| speeches personal, without having the manliness to say what he thought. 

“ H[e never rises but he says something personal and offeusive.”” What 
| did he mean by his allusion to “ the honourable Member for Honiton” 
| and his vicinity to the Treasury Bench? “I tell the honourable Mem- 

ber for Manchester, that my conduct in Parliament has been at least as 
honourable and independent as his.” And Sir James, to illustrate hi 

fidelity to India, told how, in 1845, he had refused high office offered h 
| by Sir Robert Peel. He had never told this before; he told it now in 

his own justification. 

Mr. Bricur was of opinion that he was accustomed to say pretty much 
what he thought ; and he believed he had said nothing which any man 
had a right to deem offensive. But he might not have sufficiently con- 
sidered the delicate circumstances in which the East India Company are 
placed, and he would try to be more careful in future, and not wound 
them on the tender point. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bricur subsequently proposed the omission of words providing 

| that the nominees should hold the same amount of stock-qualification 

as the elected Directors. The best servants come home without fortunes. 
| This amendment was faintly opposed by Sir Cuantes Woop; but, on ap- 
peal, Lord Joun Russet said that he thought good reasons had been 
given why the words should be omitted; and they were omitted accord- 
ingly. 

On clause 4, yielding to a general cry from the Committee, the Chair- 
man was instructed to report progress. 

Again in Committee, on Thursday, the clauses from 4 to 9 were agree | 
to almost without comment. On clause 9, which provides that six of the 
persons not elected by the Crown shall be persons who have served ter 
years in India, Mr. Braicgur asked Sir Charles Wood to alter the clause 
so as to include persons who have been in India as merchants or profes- 
sional men. Many Indian merchants of great knowledge and experience, 
like Mr. Wigram Crawford, would be excluded by the clause. Si: 
Cuartes Woop denied that such men would be excluded: there wi 
six seats open to all the world. But Mr. Bright being supported by ap- 
peals from all sides of the Committee, Sir Cuantes Woop gave way, and 
the clause as amended was agreed to, The Chairman then reported pr)- 
gress. 
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Svuccession- Dury. 

Several amendments were proposed when the report of the Committee 
on the Succession-Duty Bill was brought up. On the motion of Mr, 
Barrow, clause 1 was amended by the introduction of words making 
money secured on land in Scotland liable to the same amount of du 
money secured on land in England and Ireland. A proviso was addod 
to clause 23, on the motion of Sir Ricuarp Beruett, to the effect that 
no duty shall be payable on the net monies received from the sale of tim- 
ber or wood in any one year, unless such net monies exceed the sum 
107. On clause 49, providing “ that every accounting party should verity 
his account by the production of books and documents before the Com- 
missioners or their officers,” Mr. GLapstone proposed, in order to m 
the views of the Opposition, that the words “ or their officers’ should !s« 
struck out. ‘The Commissioners of Revenue have undertaken this dut 
“Government,” said Mr, Gladstone, “have no desire to exercise a 
arbitrary or discretionary power at all, but are perfectly willing to go c- 
fore any authority in order to adjust the assessment of the tax.” Fina 
on the motion of Mr. GLapsronr, a proviso was added to clause 50, en- 
acting that where the duty payable does not exceed 50/, the accounting 
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party may appeal to the Judge of the County Court in England, the 
Sheriff Court in Scotland, and the Assistant Barrister’s Court in Ireland, 
of the district where the appellant may reside, or the property be situate. 

Several amendments were proposed and rejected. Mr. Fresurrerp 
proposed that the tax should only be levied on property ‘to which any 
person shall succeed without pecuniary consideration under any settle- 
ment or other disposition.” Mr. Mutxincs proposed to alter the scale of 
duties so as to make them less than under the schedules of the bill; in 
fact, to make them correspond with the schedules of the Legacy Act of 
George III. Mr. Guapstone showed that the value of lives had in- 
creased ; and that the tables have been formed on the basis which expe- 
rience and the latest science indicated. Mr. Wim.ram WuttraMs pro- 
posed to lessen the period allowed for the payment of the duty; by omit- 
ting the words enacting that the duty should be paid in eight half-yearly 
instalments ; on the ground that real property should be placed on the 
same footing as personal property in this respect. Mr. GLApstone de- 
fended the distinction, as reasonable. The amendment would only benefit 
the large proprictors of entailed estates who have only a life interest in 
their property ; and would, contrary to sound principle, compel a 
small proprietor to encumber or sell a portion of his estate to pay the 
tax. 

Mr. Mutuinos renewed the timber discussion, by moving a proviso to 
the effect that where timber is exchanged for timber to be used in build- 
ing or repairs, it shall not be included in the assessment of the duty, and 
allowance shall be made for timber purchased for building or repairs. 
was shown, however, that the only effect of the proviso would be to in- 
troduce a doubt as to the meaning of the words * necessary outgoings” ; 
and on a division it was negatived by 114 to 72. 

The only division besides this was on clause 49. Mr. Mutiras pro- 
posed to exempt ‘muniments of title’? from the inspection of the Com- 
missioners: but his amendment was negatived by 132 to 100. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time on Monday, amid loud 
cheers and counter-cheers, 

Menrcantite Manne. 

In Committee on the Merchant Shipping Bill, Admiral Waxcorr re- 
sumed the discussion, abruptly terminated by the clock on Tuesday sen- 
night, on clause 29, which repeals the 12th and 13th Victoria cap. 29, 
section 7, providing that British ships shall be navigated by a master who 
isa British subject, and by a crew of which the whole or a certain proportion 
shall be also British subjects. Admiral Walcott opposed the clause, as 
calculated to interfere with our maritime ascendancy, bring the British 
flag into disrepute, and weaken our character abroad for gratitude and 
patriotism. 

The clause provoked a great deal of discussion. Mr. INcuam, Sir 
Grorce Pecuent, Mr. Dicny Seymour, and Mr. Dunvop, defending it. 

Sir James Grauam felt bound to express his opinions. The same fatal 
predictions as those now made were common at the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion-laws; yet there are now 10,000 more British seamen employed in 
the merchant-service than were employed before the Navigation-laws 
were repealed, It is true that the Manning Committee are opposed to 
the clause ; but, greatly as he respected the opinion of naval men in mat- 
ters not connected with trade, he must dissent from them on this point. 
Coupled with the provision of this clause, their recommendations were 
most judicious. But had this restriction remained, the Queen’s service 
would have been pitted against the merchant-service, there would have 
been a competition for seamen, and wages would have been forced extra- 
vagantly high; while the supply of men would not have been increased. 
If the clause were not agreed to, the increased pay would be thrown 
away, and the Queen’s service not increased, while wages would rise to 
the detriment of the merchant-service. There is no want of men for 
either service at present. Sir James contended that the relaxation is es- 
sential to the interests of commerce; that it would not materially de- 
crease the number of British seamen employed in the merchant-service, 
but it would moderate the demand for very high wages. Sir James in- 
sisted that the right of receiving volunteers from the merchant-service in 
any part of the world must be maintained; and as a compensation, this 
clause would give the merchantmen the right to recruit without regard to 
birth or origin. No danger could arise from ‘“ British vessels” in which 
there is nothing British but the colours ; for the bill provides for the case 
of simulating British ships. 

Mr. Witt1am Wittrams thought the clause carried the principle of 
free trade too far in allowing the coasting trade to be carried on by fo- 
reigners. On the other hand, Admiral Berkriey and Mr. Hupson sup- 
ported the clause. 

Mr. Hen vey contended that the clause was intended to beat down the 
wages of the British seamen by bringing them into competition with fo- 
reigners. Ifthe number of seamen employed since the Navigation-laws 
were repealed has increased, the number of apprentices has greatly de- 
creased, and consequently trained seamen. Seamen, in both services, are 
paid less than mechanics; and, coupling the question of wages with the 


repeal of the Apprenticeship-laws, no doubt can be entertained but that | 


the present measure will tend to decrease the men available for the Navy. 

Mr. Canpwe tt, in the course of a long reply to Mr. Henley, showed 
that the falling-off in apprentices was a thing to be expected immediately 
after the repeal of the Navigation-laws; but skilled labour is getting 
scarce, and the shipowners are beginning to take apprentices again. 
There has been a steady rise in the number since 1850; and during the 
first six months of 1853 there have been 3731 entered, compared with 2922 
in the corresponding term of 1852. Mr. Cardwell admitted that this is a 
question of wages: seamen are said to receive wages disproportionately 
low; but how is it that these low wages are only paid to the only class 
still protected, while classes exposed to competition are well remu- 
nerated? Why, since the 5th December last, nearly 5000 seamen have 
entered the British Navy. In the year previous to the repeal of the Na- 
vigation-laws, we had 8000 fewer men available for our naval service 
than there are now. We cannot apply free trade to the shipowner and keep 
up the thing miscalled “ protection’ for the sailor. The present time is 
fortunate for a transition, as there is a demand for shipping and sailors 
which no amount of supply can satisfy. 

After some more discussion, all running in favour of the clause, Cap- 
tain Sconexn replied in support of the amendment to expunge the clause, 
which" héemioved last week. On a division, the amendment was negatived 
by Laat) hed the clause was agreed to, At clause 38 the Chairman 
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Newsrarer Law. 
Sir ALEXANDER CocksurN moved the second reading of the Newspa- 
| per Stamp-duties Bill. The object of the bill is to make the stamp uni- 
| form for all newspapers of whatever size or price. By the recent decision 
| of the Court of Exchequer, the higher-priced newspapers were excluded 
from the operation of the act of William IV.; because the Court held 
that the second clause of that act, defining a newspaper as a publication 
containing news published within twenty-six days, not exceeding a cer. 
tain size, and charged not more than sixpence, restricted the first clause, 
simply defining a newspaper as a publication containing news. Now it 
would be unfair to tax the Eraminer at sixpence and let the Spectator at 
ninepence escape. Government might have appealed against the decision 
of the Court; but they held it better policy to amend the law. 
The bill was read a second time. 
Scorca Unrversrtry Tests. 

Lord Exicuo moved the second reading of the Universities of Scotland 
sill, at a morning sitting on Thursday. The object of the bill is to sub- 
stitute a declaration, in the case of lay professors, to the effect that they 
will not teach any doctrines contrary to the Holy Scriptures and the 
Westminster Confession, or to the injury of the Church of Scotland. 
Sir Rozert INGus met the motion by proposing that the bill be read that 
| day six months, He contended that the measure would violate the Act 
of Union, which guaranteed the independence of the Church of Scotland; 

and would injure that Church itself. 

Lord Excuo defended the bill. The Act of Union simply provided for 
the security of the Presbyterian form of government against Episcopacy. 
Practically the present tests are evaded; but it is objectionable to keep 
them in the statute-book. The majority of the people of Scotland require 
that this bill should pass, and therefore it ought to pass. 

Many Members contended against the bill; among them, Mr. Newoz- 
catr, Mr. Hentry, and Mr. Locxuart; the two former especially ob- 
| jecting to Lord Elcho’s last argument, as dangerous. Mr. Fornes, on 
behalf of other Scotch Members, waived their right of voting against the 
second reading, hoping to amend the dill in Committee. Lord Drum- 
LANRIG and Sir Grorce Grey supported the bill. On a division, the 
second reading was carried by 106 to 17. 

Seconpary PvunIsHMENTs. 

The Lorp Cuancettor, in moving the second reading of the Trans- 
portation Bill, said that he used to think transportation the best of se- 
condary punishments; but, owing to the reluctance of the Colonies to 
receive convicts, it is no longer available. At present only Western Aus- 
tralia is willing to receive convicts; and she will not be able to receive 
more than 800 or 1000 annually, Out of 2592 convicts in England and 
Wales, anda similar number in Scotland and Ireland, there would be 
about 2500, sentenced to seven years and upwards, to be disposed of ; but 
of these, 800 or 900 only were sentenced to fourteen years and upwards, 
and that left a margin over the numbers West Australia would probably 
receive. Iitherto it has been the practice to imprison criminals for a 
limited period, and then transport them under the ticket-of-leave system. 
Now it is proposed to substitute four years of “ penal servitude ” for 
seven years of transportation ; cight years of penal servitude for ten years 
of transportation; and ten years penal servitude, at Malta, Gibraltar, or 
Bermuda, for fifteen years of transportation and upwards. As there are 
5000 persons to be transported, if the sentence passed on them were car- 
ried out, while only 1000 can be transported, Government thought it 
better that law and practice should correspond; that those sentenced to 
be transported should be transported, and that those who are not should 
know the nature of their punishment. 

Earl Grey concurred in the second reading of the bill ; but complained 
that the mode of carrying out the proposed secondary punishment had not 
been explained. He objected to the bill, that it altered the present sys- 
tem, and took away the inducement to good conduct, by fixing the period 
of punishment and the period of release, without regard to good conduct. 
He also suggested some adaptation to this country of the ticket-of-leave 
system, which had answered so well at Bermuda. 

Lord BroveHaM lamented that punishment by transportation has be- 
come abortive ; for it had advantages which no other system of secondary 
punishment possessed. Dut he acknowledged the impossibility of its con- 
tinuance. ‘The calculation in Lord Grey's recent work, that there are 
now 48,000 persons in our Colonies who were originally transported con- 
victs, is sufficient of itself to show the necessity of putting an end to 
transportation. He thought there was good sense in the ticket-of-leave 
system for this country, suggested by Lord Grey; and he himself sug- 
gested that it would be better to sentence a prisoner to seven years of pe- 
nal servitude, so that his release before that time might be conditional on 
his behaviour. Our penal enactments have not been so successful as was 
hoped and believed ; and it would be much better to have recourse to the 
preventive of infant training. Lord Brougham also thought that a secret 
police, instituted for the surveillance of criminals, sowing distrust and 
fear among them, would be an effective means of prevention. 

The Duke of Newcastie said, this might be the last occasion they 
would have of singing the requiem of transportation. The effect of the 
| measure would be to force on successive Governments, not only the im- 
provement of our penal system, but the still more important subject of 
an improved education for the younger branches of the community. The 
present bill would not be the last effort in this direction. As to the ob- 
jections, it is matter for grave consideration, whether the old periods of 
transportation should be retained, or a recognized discretion given to the 
Executive with regard to its duration; but, practically, the punishments 
proposed by the bill are more severe than those they supersede. As to 
tickets-of-leave, probably Government would submit a proposition on 
| that subject to the House before the bill went into Committee. There is 
ample prison-accommodation at present, but in future we shall have to 
incur considerable expenditure. 

Lord CampsELL concurred in the second reading, because the bill made 
law and practice correspond. But he sang the requiem of transportation 
under protest, and did not despair even of making use of the Falkland 
Islands as a penal settlement. 

The bill was read a second time. 
without opposition. 

JUVENILE MENDICANTS AND OFFENDERS. 

On the order for the recommittal of the Juvenile Mendicants (No. 2) 
Bill, the Lonp Cuancetuor said that the head of the Poor-law Board had 
pointed out an insuperable difficulty in carrying out the bill. He objected 
to placing eximiaal or quasi-criminal children in workhouses, on the 





It has passed the remaining stages 
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it would render workhouses distasteful to paupers. He con- 
— ee object of the bill; but, adopting the recommendations of 


ee of the House of Commons on Juvenile Delinquents, he 
argued that there should be penal establishments for the reformation of 
criminal and destitute children, kept up at the public cost. He thought 
the bill would not carry out the intentions of Lord Shaftesbury, and had 
. oned. 

bettee Oe et Suarressvry said, that the arguments now urged against 
the bill were unsound, In the first place, workhouses are already houses 
of detention for orphan children. Let me ndicants and vagrants be placed 
on the same fvoting. In the next place, he believed that little or no pres- 
sure on the accommodation in the workhouses would ensue, But, to meet 
the objection, he proposed to confine the operation of the bill to London. 
The children affected by the bill are not criminal children ; they are to be 
placed in the workhouse in order that they may not become criminal. 
fle would not withdraw the bill, but would submit to the amendments 
which might be proposed. ‘ : f —- 

The Earl of ABERDEEN admitted, that if the bill were limited to the 
Metropolis the difficulties would pass away. He thought the workhouses 
would not be overcrowded. 

Lord CAMPBELL warmly approved of the bill. Earl Grey thought the 
restriction crippled its efficiency. The great towns ought not to be ex- 
cluded from its operation. The children ought not to be considered as 
criminal, nor should their detention be penal; they would be under the 
guardianship of the State. ‘The Earl of Iannowsy concurred; but Lord 
Wuakrnciirre supported the restriction. 

The Duke of Ancytt hoped that the fact of Lord Aberdeen’s having 
acceded to the suggestion of Lord Shaftesbury would not be supposed to 
imply that Ministers objected to the principle of the bill. It was of para- 
mount importance. The principle had been successfully carried out by 
Mr. Sheriff Watson in Aberdeen, and crime had greatly diminished. The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR explained that he was not hostile to the principle of 
the bill, and his only desire was to make it work well. 

The bill then passed through Committee, with amendments. 

On the report being brought up, Lord Suarrespury proposed to limit 
the operation of the bili to children under ten years of age. Lord Camp- 
BELL suggested that boys and girls who ostensibly sweep a crossing, but 
who are really beggars, should be included. Lord Suarrespury promised 
to endeavour to include them. The report as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Appertey moved for leave to bring in a bill for the better care 
and reformation of juvenile offenders. 

This bill is a sort of corollary to the 10th and 11th Victoria, cap. 32, by 
which summary jurisdiction over children was given to the Magistrates, and 
a power to call for sureties for their good behaviour. The bill provided, that 
in default of such sureties, and without any sureties being required if the 
Magistrate should deem fit, such children might be sent to reformatory 
schools, permissively established in any county or borough, the magistrates 
of which agreed to apply to the Secretary of State. This bill embodied the 
resolutions of the Committee over which Mr. Baines had presided, and which 
had conducted a minute investigation into the subject for two years. If, at 
this late period of the session, Mr. Adderley could do no more than obtain a 
discussion upon the second reading, he should even then have done this ser- 
vice—he should have concentrated 6n a distinct proposition the wandering 
speculations and experiments which were going on throughout the country, 
and he should have enabled her Majesty’s Government to consider whether 
they would, in the next session, introduce a more mature and complete mea- 


the Committ 


sure. 
The bill was brought in, and read a first time : second reading fixed for 
the 27th. 
Berrinc-Hovses. 


The AtrorneY-GENERAL has obtained leave to bring in a bill to sup- 
press betting-houses. He did not wish to interfere with betting on the 
old established method, but great evils have arisen from these betting- 
houses. There are from one hundred to one hundred and fifty of them in 
London, and a like proportion in the country. 

There is not a prison in London, or an establishment for the reform of 
offenders, from which abundant and conclusive testimony may not be ga- 
thered of the vast number of persons, especially youthful persons, who have 
been led into crime by the dreadful temptations held out by betting-houses. 
The bill prohibits the opening of houses for the purposes of betting, inflict- 
ing penaities upon the persons concerned in such establishments; and inas- 
much as mischief appears to arise from the advance of moncy in the first in- 
stance in the expectation of receiving larger sums upon a given contingency, 
that is forbidden by the proposed bill. 

Criminat Law Dicest. 

Lord St, Lroxanps proposes not to proceed further this year with 
the Digest of the Criminal Law; but to refer the matter—which has 
received almost as much discussion before the Select Committee as had 
been applied to the Code Napoléon—to the Judges in detail; and after 
they have given their opinions, to proceed with the subject next session. 
This proposal has been accepted with unanimity. 

Pavrer Mepicat Reuter. 

Mr. Mixzs called the attention of the House to the existing system of 
Poor-law medical relief, with a view to its revision; contending that 
medical relief should be extended to sick poor, as out of neglected sickness 
springs much of the pauperism of the country. Labouring men are too 
poor to get relief. 

Mr. Baryes said, that medical relief is more extensively administered 
now than ever it has been before. 

In 1838, the cost of medical relief to the poor was 136,000/.; in 1844, 
166,257/. ; last year, 212,050/. This last sum of 212,050/. is exclusive of 
25,8941. which was paid for vaccination; and, as one result of the Com- 
mittee of 1844, there were extra fees for surgeons, amounting in 1840 to 
5499/., and in 1852 to 30,727/. Then, the number of medical officers had 
een increased: in 1838 the number was 2091; in 1852 they amounted to 
3233, The districts have also been materially abridged. 

_ Sir Joun Troxzorr confirmed the statement of Mr. Baines; and ob- 
jected to the proposal for relieving persons other than paupers. All the 
speakers agreed that further improvements can be made, and relief ex- 
tended, 

Tue Matr-rax. 

When the House resumed, after the morning sitting on Tuesday, there 
were very few Members in their places at five minutes past six, but still 
enough to make a House. On the Opposition benches, Mr. Disracli was 
the central figure of a considerable group ; while on the right hand of the 
peaker there were not more than ten, and conspicuously among them 
Sir John Shelley and Mr. Muntz, but not asingle Minister. 
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Under these circumstances, and without any remark whatever, Mr, 
Epwarp Batt moved the following resolution— 

“That this House do resolve itself into a Committee for the purpore of 
considering the duties on malt, with a view of making such alteration in 
those duties that the farmer may be exempt from the malt-duty on such 
quantity of malt as he may require for his own use, made from barley of his 
own growth,” 

Sir Joun Surtiey said he did not rise to complain of the course of 
proceeding,—which, he thought, would teach Ministers a very good les- 
son,—but to say that he would vote for the perfectly reasonable proposi- 
tion of Mr. Ball. 

Cries of “Divide!” and “ Withdraw!" seemed to herald an immediate 
division; but Mr. Giapstonr unexpectedly entered the House, amid 
much laughter, and he proceeded to speak against the motion ; 
that he had never been so fortunate as to find that the business be; 
half or three-quarters of an hour after the meeting of the House, 
to interpellations and other preliminary matter. Ife pointed out the 
ambiguity of the terms of the resolution. Was it intended to confer 
upon the farmers the privilege of malting for their own consumption, or 
for farming purposes? Ile had two constructions before him, If farmers 
were allowed to brew beer and spirits “for their own use,” then a large 
revenue—45,000,000/.—would be impaired. i 





owing 


The utility of malt for feed- 
ing cattle is denied by the highest chemical authoritics, who contend that 
barley is better adapted to that purpose than malt. If the farmer were 
allowed to steep his barley and then convert it into malt, excise-oilicers 
would be needed on every farm in the country. 

The House divided—For the motion, 69; against it, 73; Government 
majority, 4. 

Simony. 

Lord Goprnicn, in the absence of Mr. Robert Phillimore, moved the 
second reading of the Simony Law Amendment Bill. In support of the 
bill, he] urged reasons similar to those set forth by Mr. Phillimore last 
week ; contending that the sale of next presentations was a scandal to the 
Church. Mr. Georce Burr again spoke against the bill; his main argu- 
ment being, that next presentations are as much private property as 
any estate in the country, and that to take them away would violate 
the right of property. He moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day three months. Sir Groner Grey supported the amendment on a 
different ground. The bill proposed a change so small that it was not 
worth the consideration of Parliament. It would only apply to a case of 
rare occurrence—that of a layman purchasing the next presentation to a 
living, going into holy orders, and taking the living himself. 

Lord Goprericu felt that, in the face of the opposition, the Dill 
could not be carried this session; and he withdrew his motion for the 
second reading. 

Pronate or W111. 

In reply to Mr. Haprreip, Lord Patmenston stated, that next session, 
Government will introduce a bill embracing the general question of pro- 
bate ; but he could not give any pledge as to the details of the measure. 
Upon this Mr. Haprieip moved that the order of the day for going into 
Committee on the Probate of Wills and Grants of Administration bill be 
read and discharged.— Agreed to. 

County-Rates. 

Mr. Mitner Ginson asked whether there was any truth in the rumour 
that Ministers were in favour of the principle of the County Rates and 
Expenditure Bill ; and whether they were prepared to bring in a bill de- 
vising the requisite machinery for carrying it out, A reply in the aflirma- 
tive might change the course of the day’s proceedings. IIe saw many 
gentlemen on the benches opposite, who had doubtless attended with a 
view of assisting him to perfect his measure by amendments. (4 lewg/.) 

Lord Patmenston said, that though Mr. Gibson had invited his friends 
opposite to hold a conversazione on the subject of the bill, there was 
little chance of its passing this session ; and he should advise him to post- 
pone further notice of the weekly meeting. (.4 laugh.) If Mr. Gibson 
drop the bill, Ministers will next session, propose to Parliament such a 
measure as they may think fit to recommend, founded on the principle of 
representation as regards the administration of the affairs of countics. 

Accordingly, on the motion of Mr. Ginson, the order for going into 
Committee on the bill was read and discharged. 


Che Cunt. 

Tue Qveen has been active this week. She has driven out every day 
in an open carriage, accompanied by the Princess Royal or the Prince of 
Wales, who returned to town on Wednesday. Her Majesty visited her 
children at Windsor Castle on Tuesday. She was present at the Italian 
Opera on Saturday and Tuesday, and at the German Play, accompanicd 
by the Prince of Wales, on Wednesday and last night. Her Majesty and 
the Prince of Wales visited the Regent’s Park Zotlogical Gardens yes- 
terday. 

Prince Albert was reported convalescent on Tuesday, and no bulletin 
has since been issued. 

The Earl of Aberdeen had an audience of her Majesty on Thursday. 


Che Camp. 

There was a sham-fight at Chobham on Saturday, remarkable for two 
things: first, because the operations were conducted by the whole force 
against the camp itself; and secondly, because it was cut short by a 
lamentable accident which befel Colonel Bentinck. The troops turned 
out early, and formed in a long line fronting the camp at all points. The 
heights above the camp were crowded with spectators. The spectacle was 
magnificent. Nine infantry regiments were in line, extending nearly a 
mile and a quarter ; and at one time the whole force, artillery and all, 
were firing on the camp. But they were forced to retreat: a movement 
conducted in masterly style; every slope, hedgerow, and paling being 
defended; now the infantry were in square, now the cavalry charged 
along their front; and throughout the whole period the light brigade, 
placed in the centre, were in ceaseless motion, now resisting imaginary 
cavalry, then forcing back advancing infantry. It was in this retreat 
that Colonel Bentinck, riding forward to inspect some ground destined for 
the momentary position of the Guards, was suddenly disabled. His horse 
placed one foot ina hole among the heather, stumbled, throwing and 
falling upon his rider. The engagement was instantly stopped: Lord 
Seaton rode to the spot; and Colonel Bentinck, placed on a stretcher, 
covered with cavalry cloaks, was borne by his grenadiers to Higham 
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Lodge, the residence of Lord Seaton. One of the Colonel's ribs was | is 6¢.; and for any time within and not exceeding one hour, 2s, When 


broken. He has since gone on well. 

On the Monday following, the Duke of Cambridge led the cavalry, 
and Sir De Lac 
ginia Water. In crossing, two artillery horses turned restive and fell 
into the lake, carrying with them some Sappers: they were rescued 
safely. On the return march the cavalry proceeded over Blacknest 
Bridge, and the infantry were conveyed across in rafts. 

The boy Prince of Wales visited and inspected the camp on Monday 
and Tuesday. He first inquired for Sergeant-Major Edwards, who in- 


structs the Princes in gymnastic exercises ; next he visited the kitchens | 


of the Fusiliers; and finally paid his respects to Colonel Seymour, Equerry 
to Prince Albert. The soldiers cheered their juvenile inspector. 

On Thursday, the regiments whose period of field-service had now ex- 
pired, left the camp ; and were succeeded by the Second Battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards, the Second Battalion of the Scots Fusiliers, the Second 


Evans a division of infantry, over the pontoons at Vir- | 


Battalion of the Coldstream Guards, the Seventh, the Nineteenth, the | 


Thirty: fifth, the Seventy-ninth (Highlanders), the Eighty-eighth (Con- 
naught Rangers), the Ninety-seventh, Infantry regiments, and the Royal 
Horse Guards, the Second Dragoons, the Fourth Light Dragoons, and the 
Eighth Hussars. 

Lord Seaton has issued a general order expressing his great satisfaction 
at the good conduct and discipline of the retiring troops. He says that 
“it could searcely have been expected that so few instances of irregularity 
would have occurred among so large a number of troops for the first time 
encamped.” 

The cavalry-oflicers commanding the regiments which have just left the 
camp gave a dinner to the Duke of Cambridge on Thursday. The Duke 
expressed himself warmly on the high state of the discipline and efficiency 
of the brigade. 


Che Aertrapalis. 

One of the previously nominated Sheriffs for the City of London having 
been excused on the ground of ill-health, Mr. Alderman Wire has been 
elected in his place. 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, the Sheriffs elect 
were called upon to sign the usual bond to perform the service. Mr. 
Alderman Wire signed the bond. But on Mr. Turnley being called he 
appeared at the bar, and Sir John Musgrove presented ‘a petition from 
him. ‘The petition complained of the system of electing Sheriffs ; stated 


more than two persons shall be carried inside any hackney carriage, one gy 
| of Gd. is to be paid for the whole hiring, in addition to the above fares 
Two children under ten years of age are to be counted as one adult 
In case of a disputed fare, the passenger can insist on being driven to the 
nearest Police station, where the dispute can be instantly settled. 

Lamps are to be provided for omnibuses, and to be kept lighted by the 
conductors, The advertising-van nuisance is entirely got rid of by this 
as it is declared that it shall not be lawful for such vehicles to be exhibited, 
| to the obstruction or annoyance of the inhabitants or passengers, within th, 
| limits of the act. 

The whole of the cabs on the rank at the Houses of Parliament withdrey 
after the rising of the House of Commons on Tuesday, leaving the Member; 
to get home as they could. 





The Magistrates have had an addition to their labours this week by , 


large influx of cab cases, under the new law. The result has varied;* jp 
some instances the driver being in the right, and in others the passenger, 
A gentleman who had detained a cabman wanted him to charge either 
wholly for time or only for distance: the cabman said he was entitled to 
charge for the distance he drove and for the time he waited; which the Ma. 
gistrate confirmed. 





Che Provinres. 

The Royal Agricultural Society has this week held its show of cattle 
and implements at Gloucester; which city was gayly tricked out with 
triumphal arches and other adornments in honour of the occasion. The 
show is described as above the average in regard to implements, un- 
der it in stock ; but a notable improvement is recorded in the show-yard, 
Excessively fat cattle were rare: this is attributed to the stringency of 
the rules devised by the late Earl of Ducie. There were some, however, 
disqualified on the score of over-fatness. Unfortunately, a great fall of 
rain spoilt the pleasure of the show. 

The annual dinner was celebrated on Wednesday. Some eight hun- 
dred persons sat down, end Lord Ashburton presided. The noticeable 
names are those of Lord Harrowby, Mr. Slaney, the American Minister, 


| General Arista, Sir John Shelley M.P., Mr. Mechi, and Judge Hallibur- 


that certain persons are accustomed to extort money from those who find | 


it necessary te compromise for exemption; that the petitioner had not 
been elected by the Livery, but by a conspiracy of persons as a punish- 
ment for not submitting to extortion; and prayed for inquiry. The 
petition was referred to the Committee for General Purposes. ‘the Lord 
Mayor told Mr. Turnley that he must give bond to serve as Sheriff. Mr. 
Turnley, however, declined to execute the bond. 





A large building, called “ The Beys’ Refuge,” has been erected in | 


Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 
on land bought from the Woods and Forests for 10502. and cost 1200/. ; 
and is intended as a refuge for boys between the ages of seven and fifteen, 
who are idle, houseless wanderers, and destitute of means of instruction. 
It will contain workshops, dormitories, and schoolroom ; and will be com- 
pleted in September. The funds were provided by subscription, The 
building was inaugurated on Wednesday, by Lord Shaftesbury. Mr. 
Arthur Kinnaird M.P. spoke warmly of the exertions of Mr. Robert 
Manbury junior in behalf of the institution. 
ceived from the Bishop of London, and subscriptions from the company 
to the amount of 4007. 


It consists of a ground floor; is built | 


' turalists have almost learned to defy the elements. 


A donation of 30/. was re- | 


ton. Mr. Philip Pusey was too unwell to take the vice-chair; which 
was filled by the Honourable R. H. Clive M.P. 

One of the early toasts after dinner was the health of Mr. Ingersoll. In 
his acknowledgment, Mr. Ingersoll praised the father of the chairman as 
having been the minister of good-will and the harbinger of perpetual friend- 
ship between England and America. He spoke of agriculture as “ not only 
the most ancient but the most honourable and useful employment of our 
race’; and he pointed to the 150,000,000 acres of unappropriated waste 
lands in the United States as a home for the British population should it 
grow excessive. 

Lord Ashburton made an eloquent speech. France, he observed, produces 
better silks, Switzerland more beautiful cottons, America equals us in ship- 
building ; but there is one produce which no other country can approach in 
excellence, ‘and that produce is the produce of the British farmer.” While 
foreigners assist our manufacturers, “the inhabitants of the world come to 
us to learn farming.’”” The British farmer has raised agriculture from being 
‘a mere empirical pursuit to a master science.”” Like the steamer, agricul- 
But the days of the lag- 
ging farmers who “still live in darkness’’ are numbered; they cannot be 
exempted from their doom, 

Lord Harrowby proposed ‘The Labourers.’”’ Referring to the use of ma- 
chinery, he mentioned an instance where, in the place of ten, thirty men 
are employed on a farm, since the introduction of machinery. He exhorted 
the farmers not to be jealous of the labourer, but to encourage his education. 
Improved implements would lead to a higher order of labourers. Following 


| up a remark of the chairman, he urged on landlords the necessity of pro- 
| viding better accommodation and more comforts for their labourers. 


The Royal London Militia were inspected by Colonel Angerstein on | 


Tuesday, at the Artillery Ground. The Colonel expressed great satis- 
faction at their general efliciency—they had made great progress during 
the last month’s drill. 





The carpenters lately in the employment of Mr. Lucas, the builder, 
at the College of Surgeons, Mr. Brass, at Wood Street, and Mr. Law- 
rence, in St. Paul’s Churchyard,’ who struck for an advance of 6d. 


per day, have mostly given in and returned to work at the old rate of 5s. 


Some plastercrs and painters have had an increase of Gd. per day. 
shoemakers have gained their point fur increased wages, some few shops 
in Marylebone excepted. On Saturday the bricklayers, agreeably to the 
resolution come to at the aggregate meeting of the trade held in the Na- 


The | 


tional Hall, Holborn, made a demand for their daily pay to be increased | 


Gd. ; to which as yet the masters have not given an answer. 


Mrs. Cumming, whose lunacy case made so much stir, died recently, and | 
one of her creditors has applied to the Court of Chancery for the administra- | 


tion of her real and personal estate. 
corded the prayer of the claim, and directed a special inquiry as to what 
proceedings should be taken with a view to set aside the conveyances and 
assignments made by Mrs. Cumming of her real and personal property sub- 
seguently to her lunacy. 


Some jurors at the Middlesex Sessions have been misbehaving. They were 


Vice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart ac- | 


locked up to consider their verdict; the room was on the ground-floor, and | 


had a window opening to the street; two or three jurors ordered beer by 
this window, which a potman supplied. The Assistant-Judge heard of this ; 
he had the Jury recalled, rebuked them, and sent them to another room. 
But even there the beer-drinkers managed to talk to their friends in the 
street. Five hours elapsed before a verdict was hanced in. The potman 
was arrested, and brought into court with a pint of beer in his hand. he 
was put in a cell fora time; and then the Assistant-Judge discharged him, 
it is stated, with “ jocular”’ remarks. 

For some time past there has been a politico-religious feud between the 
Italians and the Irish frequenting the Roman Catholic chapel in Baldwin’s 


Gardens, Gray’s Inn Lane ; and this week it has broken into open violence. | 


The opposing parties have behaved so outrageously—the Irish breaking the 
windows of a coffeehouse where some Italian refugees congregate—that a 
large body of Police had to be assembled before the riot could be quelled. 


The new Hackney Carriage Act came into operation on Monday. Every 
river of a hackney carriage (including cabs) within the limits of the Metro- 
politan and City Police district is required, on each occasion when such 
carriage is hired, to deliver to the hirer a card, on which must be printed 
“* Hackney carriage ’’ and the number of the Stamp-office plate, &e. When 
required, a driver is to produce a book of fares. ‘There is now no back-car- 
riage fare. For any distance within, and not exceeding one mile, the fare 


Sir Roderick Murchison proposed ‘* Agricultural Societies all over the 
world,”’ coupling with the toast the name of Judge Halliburton ; and alluding 
to General Arista, who had bought one of their finest inventions and in- 
tended to take it to Mexico, where land is to be bought for three halfpence 
an acre. 

Judge Halliburton delivered a jocular speech: the serious point of it was 
the vast improvement in the lower classes, As an instance, he quoted the 
notice in St. James’s Park: it does not speak of “‘mau-traps and spring- 
guns,” but says “ the public are requested to protect the gardens and trees in 
this place.” 


The Bishop of Rochester opened his visitation in the Chapterhouse of 
tochester Cathedral on Tuesday. All the Chapter were present, except 
the Honourable and Reverend Frederick Hotham, who has not been at the 
Cathedral for several years. In reply to a formal inquiry from the 
Bishop, several presentments of grievances were handed in. The Reve- 
rend Mr, Shepherd complained that the Minor Canons are unjustly treated 
by an unequal distribution of the revenues on the part of the Dean and 
Chapter, in violation of the statutes. The Reverend Robert Whiston 
presented a succinct account of those grievances which he has made fa- 
miliar to the public by his famous pamphlet on Cathedral Trusts; and 
he claimed to be heard. The Bishop said he could not be heard then, 
but perhaps he might at a future time: at present it would be sufficient 
for him to leave a statement of his grievances in writing in the hands of 
the Bishop. This course Mr. Whiston instantly adopted, Presentments 
were also made by the Lay Clerks, all condemning the Dean and Chapter. 
A day will be appointed by the Bishop for their consideration. 


The Liberals of North Lincolnshire held a meeting at Lincoln last 
weck, and resolved to put up two Liberal candidates instead of one at the 
next election. 

Spite of a momentary enthusiasm when the project was broached, the 
subscriptions for the restoration and improvement of the Wellington co- 
lumn at Wellington have been insufficient for their object, and the work 
is at a stand. 

The Archeological Institute held its introductory meeting on Tuesday, 
in the Town-hall of Chichester. Lord Talbot de Malahide presided. A® 
address of welcome was presented from the Corporation. 


The spinners and manufacturers of the Manchester district have held 
meetings to form an association for the equitable regulation of the wages 


| of men employed in the trade, which now vary in different places; and 


for the mutual protection of the employers against unreasonable demands. 
They have invited manufacturers to form local associations in connexion 
with the Manchester central body. 
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+. now a matter of complaint at Leicester that there are no able- 
mi peapers in the workhouse ; that washerwomen are hired ; and that 


the officials have to work at the pumps! a 

The Watch Committee of Leicester have chosen this inopportune 
time to stop certain “ perquisites” to policemen, and to require super- 
numeraries to do extra work without extra pay. The result might have 
been foreseen : the supernumeraries at once struck, and were temporarily 
reéngaged on the old terms on the responsibility of the Town-Clerk ; 
while the regular constables demand an increase of 1s. a week to their 


wages. 

‘The shipbuilding trade in the North-east ports during the last six 
months has been very active. The Wear sends forth timber vessels, 
while the Tyne is weekly adding to the iron ships. The workers in tim- 
ber get 30s. a week. At South Shields the poor-rate is extraordinarily 


low. pees " 
the owners being “ very shy” of taking freights to Russian ports. 


Parkinson has been the defendant in another action. Newman, a horse- 
dealer, sold him a horse, said to be the property of a “ gentleman,” for 
150/.; Newman representing it to be a very fast trotter. Larkinson gave a 
check in payment, and the check was dishonoured when presented. 
the action to recover, tried at Chelmsford on Wednesday. 
Parkinson said he had been imposed on ; the horse really belonged to New- 
man, and not toa “gentleman” ; besides, he was unruly and lame. The 
Jury found for Newman, damages 80/. 

At Winchester Assizes, William Wheeler Yelf pleaded guilty to several 
charges of forgery and embezzlement. Yelf was actuary of the Isle of Wight 
Savings-Bank ; and he took advantage of his position to cepeepeinte to his 
own use, in thé course of ten years, no less than 8000/. His counsel ap- 

led for a merciful sentence, on the score that the prisoner had shown 
every contrition for his offence and had made all the amends he could. 
But Mr. Baron Martin said he must pass the most severe sentence the law 
allowed, for the crime was a most heinous once. Yelf is therefore to be 
transported for life. . 

At the same Assizes, on Wednesday, Aaron Crawcour was convicted of steal- 
ing forty-eight pounds of gold on the high seas. The theft was committed at 
Rio, on board the Lady Flora, bound from Australia to London. Crawcour 
was 2 passenger, in a destitute condition. The chief witness was a prisoner, 
John Gore, formerly second mate of the Lady Flora. According to his state- 
ment, Crawcour, three other passengers, and himself, were engaged in the 
robbery ; the gold was sold at Rio. 
kept the lion’s share. Sentence, two years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Le Feuvre, a tradesman of Southampton, brought a qui tam action 
for penalties against Mr. Lankaster of that city, for having acted as Mayor, 
he being at that time a contractor in the service of the Town-Council. The 
case was tried at the Winchester Assizes. The action arose out of a personal 
pique; Mr. Lankaster, as Mayor, having on one occasion called Le Feuvre 
to order in the Town-Council. Iroof of the supply of small articles to the 
Board of Health was given by Mr. Le Feuvre—the Board of Health being 
the Town-Council. Mr. Justice Talfourd thought a case had been made 
out; and suggested that a verdict should be entered for the plaintiff for one 
penalty, 50/., with leave to move. Both sides concurred. 

A boy only nine years of age has been tried at Abingdon Assizes for placing 
three plates of iron on the Great Western rails near Maidenhead, where the 
line runs on a high embankment. A train passed over one plate; for- 


At the present moment there is a check to the shipping trade, from | 


difying their political institutions, or altering their political position as 
guaranteed by treaties. He further explains, that he is there to offer 
‘an immediate and efficacious protection in grave and unforeseen circum- 
stances”; that the Emperor will avoid “an aggressive war against 
Turkey so long as his dignity and the interests of his empire permit him 
to do so”’; that as soon as he obtains reparation for the past and guaran- 
tees for the future, his troops will return within the Russian frontier ; and 
that during the occupation, forage and rations will be paid for “ in due 
time,” and no contributions will be imposed, 

Rumours have been plentiful during the week, to the effect that M. de 
Bruck, the Austrian Minister at Constantinople, has been pressing on the 
Porte for the settlement of the Kleck and Sutorina affair. An event has 
also occurred at Smyrna which threatens to complicate the relations of 
Austria and the Porte. It appears that for some time past an Hungarian 
named Kossta, an aide-de-camp of Kossuth and an alleged citizen of the 
United States, has been residing at Smyrna. On the 22d June, while he 


| Was sitting in a café, a boat’s crew from the Hussar, an Austrian brig in 
| the port, seized him, and, after a vigorous resistance, carried him on board 


Hence | 
In his defence, | 


Craweour sold it, and he seems to have | 


tunately, the weight of the locomotive cut it in two, and the train kept on the | 


rails, It appeared that these plates were lying about the railway, for daily 
use. The prisoner’s education had been greatly neglected. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge directed the Jury, that unless it was clear to them that the boy 
hada “ malicious’ intent in putting the plates on the rails, they must ac- 
quithim. The verdict was ‘ Not guilty”; which the Judge approved, but 
he gave the boy a caution before he liberated him. 

At Oxford Assizes, Hannah Pratley has been acquitted of the murder of 
her infant, at Burford. This was the case where the father of the child, 
arm hanged himself after the woman had been taken into custody. At the 

it appeared probable that the mother had no intention to destroy the 


the brig. Complaint was made; the population manifested great excite- 
ment, and the house of the Austrian Consul was guarded by soldiers, 
Braving the consequences, three midshipmen from the brig came ashore ; 
and while there they were attacked by Italian refugees. One was shot 
dead ; one was stabbed, he leaped into the sea, and was drowned; and 
the third escaped. At this juncture an American man-of-war came into 
the port, and learning the abduction of Kossta, claimed him as a citizen 
of the United States. At first it was denied that Kossta was confined in 
the brig; but the American persisted, and with his Consul went on board 
the Hussar and saw Kossta. What took place there is not clearly nar- 
rated; but it would seem that the prisoner was retained; a dispute 
arising as to whether he was an American citizen, or if he was, whether 
he could release himself from bis allegiance to the Emperor of Austria. 
The latest news states that the American had laid his ship alongside the 
Hussar, and had threatened to fire into her if she attempted to carry off 
her prisoner. 

Meanwhile, it was said that on the demand for redress made by M. de 
Bruck, the Sultan had dismissed Ali Pasha, the Governor of Smyrna, and 
had granted reparation for the death of the midshipman, who was the son 
of a distinguished Austrian officer. This, however, is doubtful. 

Rvssta.—The principal event of the week is the publication of the fol- 
lowing circular note from Count Nesselrode to the Russian Ministers in 
Foreign Courts. 

** St. Petersburg, June 20. [0.8,] 
“ M, —— My circular despatch of May 30 [June 11] apprized you of the 
rupture of our diplomatic relations with the Ottoman Government, You 
were therein charged to make known to the Cabinet to which you are accre- 
dited the wrongs which we have suffered from the Dorte, our unsuccessful 
efforts to obtain satisfaction, and the successive concessions which our sincere 
desire to maintain amicable and good relations with the Turkish Govern- 
ment has dictated. You know that, after having renounced by turns the 
idea of a guarantee obtained under the form of a convention, sened, or any 
other synallagmatic act whatever, we have reduced our demands to the 
signature of a simple note such as that the text of which was transmitted to 
you. You will have remarked that, except in what more particularly con- 
cerns the Holy Places, this note does not contain in respect of the general 
guarantee claimed in favour of the church anything more than a simple 
confirmation of that which we have long possessed. I observed to you, 
Monsieur, that in the eyes of the Emperor the signature of this document 
constituted the true and only reparation which he could accept for the 


| offence committed towards him by the violation of the firman of 1852, as 


child by neglect, for she had no assistance at the birth, and it is very likely | 


that the child seemed to her to be dead. 

At Lincoln Assizes, three men have been convicted of the garotte robbery 
effected on Mr. Winn, in his own garden at Lincoln, in April last. A fourth 
man who was suspected is yet at large. 








Mr. Jesse Oldfield, whose name was familiar to the public by certain 
Chancery suits with William Cobbett, has been killed while returning to his 
residence near Croydon at night. He was found in the morning with his 


skull fractured and his body mangled : he had, apparently, been pitched out | 


of his chaise by its striking against a post or rail. 

Herefordshire, Brecon, Radnor, and Salop, have suffered considerably by 
the overflowing of the Wye and its tributaries, caused by the torrents of rain 
which accompanied a thunder-storm last week. Crops and houses have been 
much damaged, and animals have been swept away. A villa belonging to 
Mrs. Lawrence at Aberddw, near Builth, was washed away. ‘The houses in 
Usk suffered a great deal, and a bridge was destroyed. 

_From later accounts it appears that all the inmates of Mrs. Lawrence's 
villa perished—the lady herself and four or five other persons; their num- 
ber and ry! are not yet clearly ascertained. In Newbridge, a man, his 
wife, and the child of a person living in a cottage with them, were drowned. 
Many narrow escapes are recorded. The devastation seems to have been 
more extensive than was at first reported. 


Farrigu aud Colonial, 

Fraxce.—The Emperor and Empress continue to pay occasional visits 
to the camp at Satory. There is little important domestic intelligence 
from France this week. ‘I'he harvest, for the safety of which great fears 
have been entertained on account of the superabundance of rain, is now 
said to be regarded with more confidence. 
recent “plot” are made; and the Police are said to be on the track of an 
extensive conspiracy. 

Turxey.—It is stated that the Ambassadors of England, France, and 
Austria, on hearing of the passage of the Pruth by the Russians, waited 
on the Sultan and requested him “ not to cause the fleets to enter the 
Dardanelles” ; and it is said that “ the Sultan acceded to their prayer, and 
limited himself to protesting against the violation of his territory.” This 
statement, however, came by a “ private” telegraphic despatch to Paris 
early in the weck, and has not since been repeated. 9 

Prince Gortschakoff has issued an 73 Jress to the Moldavian and Wal- 

people. He siutes that the Russian troops have not come 
among them with projects of conquest, or with the intention of mo- 


also of the personal promises which the Sultan had joined thereto. I ob- 
served, further, that such an act was besides indispensable, since the ob- 
taining of new firmans liable to be infringed like that which had gone before 
them could no more serve for a sufficient pledge to us for the future. 
Finally, I did not conceal from you, that if, after eight days’ reflection, the 
Ottoman Porte should refuse to comply with our demand, the Emperor 
would find himself obliged to have recourse to measures more decisive than 
a simple interruption of relations in order to obtain satisfaction. 

“ In placing this ultimatum before the l’orte, we had given to the great 
Cabinets particular explanations respecting our intentions. In particular, 
we had requested of France and England not to complicate the difliculties of 
the situation by their attitude—not prematurely to take measures the effect 
of which would be, on the one hand, to encourage the Porte in opposition, 
and on the other, to engage, more than was then already the case, the 
honour and dignity of the Emperor. 

“I regret to have to announce to you today that this twofold attempt has 
unhappily been in vain. 

“ The Porte, as you will see by the subjoined letter of Redschid Pasha, has 
i returned, in answer to that which 1 addressed to it, a negative, or at 

east an evasive response. 

“On the other hand, the two maritime Powers have not thought fit to de- 
fer to the considerations we recommended to their serious attention, Taking 


, the initiative before us, they have considered it —~“;" nsable to precede im- 


mediately by an effective measure those which we had only announced to 
them as purely eventual, since we made them depend on the final resolu- 
tions of the Porte; and their execution has not commenced at the moment 
at which I write. They at once sent their fleets into the waters of Constan- 
tinople. They occupy already the seas and ports of the Ottoman empire at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles. By that advanced attitude, the two Powers 
have placed us under the weight of a threatening demonstration, which, 


| as we forewarned them, has added new complications to the crisis. 


“ After the refusal of the Porte, supported by the manifestation of France 
and England, it became more than ever impossible to modify the resolutions 


| which the Emperor had made contingent on that act. 


Minute investigations into the | 


‘In consequence, bis Imperial Majesty has just sent to corps of ow 
troops stationed in Bessarabia orders to pass the frontier and enter the Princi- 
palities. , 

“ They enter these not to make an offensive war 6n the Porte, which, on 
the contrary, we shall avoid with all our power, as long as the Porte shall 
not force us to this stem; Sui vecause the Porte, in persisting to refuse 
us the mora! ciiarantee which we had a right to expect, obliges us to sub- 
stitute for it a material guarantee; because the position which the two 
powers have taken up in the ports and waters of Turkey, and even within 
sight of its capital, being such as, under present circumstances, we cannot 
regard in any other light than that of maritime occupation, gives us an ad- 
ditional reason for reéstablishing the equinurium of the reciprocal situa- 
tions bv t:\iug a military position. But further than this we have no in- 


| tention of holding this position longer than our honour and security require. 


It will be altogether temporary ; it will only serve us for a pledge until better 
counsels prevail in the minds of the Sultan’s Ministers. In occupying the 
Principalities for a time, we disavow beforehand all ideas of conquest. We 
do not pretend to any aggrandizement of our territory. Knowingly and 
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voluntarily we will not attempt to excite any rising among the Christian 
populations of Turkey. As soon as the latter shall have accorded to us the 
satisfaction which is our due, and when at the same time the pressure which 
the two Powers exercise on us shall cease, our troops shall at once return 
within the Russian confines. As to the inhabitants of the Principalities, the 
presence of our corps d’armée will not impose on themeither new charges or 
contributions. The supplies furnished by them to us will be paid for out of 
our wilitary chest at suitable time, and at a rate fixed in advance with their 
Governments. The principles and rules of conduct which we have pre- 
scribed to ourselves in this respect you will find set forth in the aceompany- 
ing proclamation, which Prince Gortschakoff, chief of the corps of occupa- 
tion, has been instructed to publish upon his entry into the provinces. 





“We do not in the least conceal, Monsieur, how full of meaning is the 
attitude which we take, and what consequences may follow from it should | 
the Turkish Government compel us to come out of the narrow and limited | 
circle in which we desire to remain; but the position into which Turkey 
thrusts us by pushing things to an extreme, by refusing us all legitimate 
satisfaction, by not responding by any concession whatever to all those 
which Prince Menschikoff successively made, both as to the form and as to 
the matter of our propositions, leaves no other course open to us. More than 
this: the principles so peremptorily laid down, notwithstanding the modera- 
tion of the language, in the reply [to the Russian note] of Redschid Pasha, 
as well asin his note of the 26th ultimo to the representatives of the four 
Powers at Constantinople, taken strictly, would go so far as to place all our 
acquired rights in question, and nullify all our anterior transactions. 

** In fact, if the Ottoman Government judges it to be contrary to its inde- 
pendence and rights of sovereignty to enter into any diplomatic engagement 
whatever, even under the form of a simple note, in which it should stipu- 
late with a foreign government concerning the protection of religion and 
its churches, what would become of the engagements which it has already 
contracted towards us under a new obligatory form to protect our religion and 
its churches in Turkey? Before we could admit a principle so absolute, we 
must with our own hands tear up the treaty of Kainardji, with those which 
confirm it, and voluntarily abandon the rights which they have conferred 
| amd us of watching over the efficacious protection of the Greek religion in 

urkey. 

Ms Does the Porte wish this? Has it the intention of disengaging itself 
from all its anterior obligations, and of drawing from the present crisis the 
abolition for ever of an order of relations which time has consecrated ? 

** Impartial Europe will consider, that if the question were placed in these 
terms it would become for Russia, notwithstanding all her conciliatory in- 
tentions, insoluble by pacific means. For it would be for us a question of 
treaties, our ancient intiuence, our moral credit, our dearest national and re- 
ligious sentiments. 

“Let us be permitted to say that the present contest, and all the noise 
[retentissement] which the press has created concerning it in the public 
mind, reposes on a pure misunderstanding, or on a want of suflicient atten- 
tion to our political antecedents, 

**Tt seems to be unknown, or left out of view, that Russia at present vir- 
tually enjoys, by position and treaty, an ancient right of watching over the 
effectual protection of its religion in the East; and the maintenance of this 
ancient right, which it will not abandon, is represented as implying the new 
pretension of a protectorate, at once religious and political, the bearing and 
consequences of which for the future are greatly exaggerated. 

a “Tt is to this sad misunderstanding that the crisis of the moment is 
ue. 

“The tendency and consequences of our pretended new political protec- 
torate have no real existence. We only demand for our coreligionists in 
the East the strict status quo, the preservation of the privileges which they 
have possessed ab antiquo under the mgis of their sovereign. We will not 
deny that from this may result for Russia what may justly be denominated a 
religious patronage. This is what we have always exercised in the East. | 
But if hitherto the independence and sovereignty of Turkey have been | 
able to exist together with this patronage, why should either the one or the | 
other suffer in the future from the moment when our pretensions are reduced | 
to what is at bottom a mere confirmation ? | 

“We have said, and we repeat it, the Emperor no more desires today, | 








than he has desired in the past, to subvert the Ottoman empire or to aggran- 
dize himself at its expense. After the very moderate use which he made of 
the victory of Adrianople, when that victory had placed the Porte at his | 
merey—alter having, alone in Europe, saved Turkey in 1833 from inevitable 
dismemberment—after having, in 1839, taken among the Powers the 
initiative of the propositions which, executed in common, saved the Sultan 
from seeing his throne give place to an Arab empire—it becomes almost fas- 
tidious to give proofs of this verity. On the contrary, the fundamental 
principle of the policy of our august master has always been to maintain the | 
— status quo of the East as long as possible. He has wished thus, and 

e wishes it still, because such is in fact the well-understood interest of 
Russia, already too vast to need territorial extension ; because, prosperous, 

eaceable, inoffensive, and placed as a useful intermediary between power- 
ul states, the Ottoman empire averts the shock of rival powers, which, if it 
Tell, would at once encounter each other over its ruins; because human fore- 
— wearies itself in vain in seeking a combination proper to fill the void 
which the disappearance of this great body would leave in the political ba- 
lance. But if such are the real, avowed, and sincere views of the Emperor, 
it is necessary, in order for him to remain faithful to them, that Turkey 
should act towards us in a manner which will allow us to coexist with her. 
She must respect her treaties with us, and the consequences which flow from 
them ; she must avoid acts of bad faith, secret persecutions, perpetual vex- 
ations practised towards our religion, which would create an intolerable 
situation for us, and one which would compel us to trust for a remedy to 
blind chance. 

“Such, Sir, are the considerations which you are charged to represent to 
the Government of —— ; bringing to its knowledge, by the present despatch, 
the resolutions and intentions of the Emperor. 

“Receive, &e. NESSELRODE.” 

It is stated that when the populace of St. Petersburg were acquainted 
with the contents of the manifesto of the Emperor, they publicly showed 
their delight. Some fell on their knees in the open street, and prayed for 
blessings on the icad of the Czar, the defender of the Orthodox faith ; 
and others, when the Emperor appeared in public, danced frantically be- 
fore his carriage. In the evening oi the day of publication, St. Peters- 
burg spontaneously illuminated. 

Avstria.—The Austrians have occupied the frontier fortress of Peter- 
wardein with 25,000 men under General Schlick, one of the best generals 
in the Hungarian campaign of 1849. Peterwardein is on the Danube, 
near the confluence of the Theiss, and is the strongest post in those parts, 

Switzertanp.—M, Hungerbunier, im (p27 the session of the Na- 
tional Council, on the 3d instant, made some spirited allusions vo 
recent proceedings of Austria. The Council, he said, had the right of 
age when it pleased; but, unmoved by the noise of arms on the fron- 
tier, when their brethren were driven, in the depth of winter, from Lom- 
dy,—unmoyed by the “menaces of those who haye learned nothing 


a 
haae 





and forgotten nothing, and who will only confess their error when an 
unjust attack directed against Switzerland shall have kindled a genera} 
war in Europe,”—they had ministered to the relief of their unhappy 
brethren, and, reposing in the strength of the country, awaited the ordj- 
nary opening of the session. He exhorted the confederates to harmony ; 
so that railways and other internal improvements may be effectually car. 
ried out. 

Inp1a.—A telegraphic despatch from Trieste, dated July 12, was re. 
ceived on Thursday, in anticipation of the overland mail, ‘he latest 
date is “ Calcutta, June 3.” 

“ Negotiations with Ava have been terminated by the Burmese envoys re. 
fusing to sign the treaty proposed to them by the British, and declaring 
that they would not sign away —_ part whatever of the Burmese dominions, 
They were ordered to reconsider their answer, or to leave our new territory 
within twenty-four hours. They left it in ten hours, It is said that Lord 
Dalhousie does not intend taking any other steps beyond extending the 
frontiers and appropriating the country seized. Should an attack be made 
on the outer territory, an immediate advance will be made on Ava, and the 
King dethroned.” 





PMistellaucons, 

The Admiralty have given orders for the building of a new screw fleet 
of three line-of-battle ships,—the Conqueror 100, the Hero 90, the Re- 
pulse 90; three frigates,—the Forte 50, the Topaze 50, the Aurora 50; 
three corvettes,—the Pearl 20, the Pylades 20, the Esk 20; and three 
sloops,—the Fawn 16, the Falcon 16, and the Ariel 8 ; total twelve ships, 
mounting 530 guns. Four will be built at Pembroke, two at Devonport, 
two at Deptford, and one each at Chatham, Sheerness, Woolwich, and 
Milwall. 

The anniversary of the Queen’s accession, on the 20th June, was cele- 
brated on board the Britannia, the flag-ship'of Admiral Dundas. He 
entertained the French officers Admirals Lasusse, Romain-Defosses, and 
Jacquinot. The health of the Queen and of the Emperor Napoleon having 
been reciprocally proposed, Admiral Lasusse gave ‘the cordial reunion 


| of the British and French fleets.” 


The Princess Mary of Leuchtenberg arrived at Dover on Saturday, and 
set out at once for Torquay. 

The Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar died at Weimar on the morning of 
the 8th July. 

Cardinal Wiseman paid a visit to Mr. Philip Howard, at Corby Castle, 
last week. 

Mr. H. R. Reynolds, Chief Commissioner of the Insolvent Court, has 
resigned, after thirty-five years’ service. He is succeeded by Mr. Sergeant 
Murphy, M.P. for Cork. The salary is 1500/. a year. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski was entertained at a banquet given on Tues- 
day by the Polish Historical Society, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James’s Street. 

In his principal speech on the Juvenile Mendicants Bill, Lord Shaftes- 
bury happened to cite the judgment of Lord Eldon in the case of Mr. 
William Pole-Tylney-Long-Wellesley, to show that the proposed deten- 
tion of children whose parents are immoral was nothing new in law. 
Mr. Wellesley, now Lord Mornington, resents this, as diving into his per- 
sonal and private affairs for the purpose of repeating ‘‘a most offensive, a 
most slanderous, and unjust speech of Lord Eldon,” without taking any 
notice of Lord Mornington’s justification ; and he sends Lord Shaftesbury 
a challenge either to explain or fight. Lord Shaftesbury refers Lord 
Mornington for a reply to “a Police Magistrate in Bow Street,” or to 
Lord Shaftesbury’s solicitors; and asserts his right to quote law-cases at 
his pleasure. , 


It is remarked that the 12th of July passed without any public demon- 
stration on the part of the Orangemen. There was a harmless mecting in 
the Dublin Rotunda ; but in other towns the demonstrations, if any, were 
private, 

The latest accounts from Cuba state that General Caiiedo has arrested 
the notorious slave-dealer Julian Zulueta, and has confined him in the 
castle of the Cabana. But the New York Cuban correspondent thinks 
that this was a mere feint to deceive the British authorities, and that 


| Zulueta would soon be liberated. 


The Cologne Gazette affirms that Gintl, a director of the electric tele- 
graph in Saxony, has discovered a means of making one telegraphic wire 
convey two messages in opposite directions at the same time. 


An act has received the Royal assent disafforesting Wychwood Forest in 
Oxfordshire. The deer are to be removed within two years. Compensation 
in land or money will be given to Lord Churchill, the Ranger, and other 
oflicers. 

The Lords of her Majesty’s eg! Council have ordered, that when any 
vessel at any port or place in the United Kingdom shall be placed under 
quarantine on account of yellow fever, all passengers on board of such vessel 
who shall make a declaration that they have had an attack of that disease at 
some former period, and shall satisfy the officers of health visiting such ves- 
sel that the fever from which they have suffered was the yellow fever, shall 
thereupon be permitted to land, notwithstanding that such vessel is placed 
under quarantine on account of that disease. 


Lord Ernest Vane, the youngest son of the Marquis of Londonderry, ran 
away from the house of his tutor near Andover, last week; came to London, 
and offered himself as a recruit for the Fourth Royal Irish Dragoons. The 
recruiting-officer, however, suspected his rank, and, eliciting his real name, 
wrote to the Marquis his father; and the refractory youth was rescued. 

Mr. Cotterill, the proprietor of a patent lock, has challenged Mr. Hobbs to 
pick one of his ** commercial locks ” in one day ; reward —y! guineas, and 
two hundred guineas if Mr. Hobbs can pick one of his ‘ best locks,’ placed 
on an iron door, in “a reasonable time.’ Mr, Cotterill is piqued to do this, 
because Mr. Hebbs said that Saxley’s lock, which he picked in three mi- 
nutes, was made on Mr. Cotterill’s principle. This Mr. Cotterill denies. Mr: 
Hobbs repeats his assertion, but declines the challenge. He does not con- 
sider himself bound to pick locks whenever called on. 

According to the Record, Dr. Achilli is about to “start as a luminary of 
Swedenborgianism in America.” 

Mr. Apsley Veuact 'aving expressed an opinion in the House of Commons 
that the clergy do not bear thew zhare of public burdens, several clergymen 
have “ written to the Zimes” to prove that iiey do, and more than their 
share. “A Kentish Vicar,” with a gross income of 268/., pays stgte and logal 
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521. 9s. 5d. ; while “ A Suffolk Rector” pays 132/. 14s. 6d. 





taxes amounting to 
on a total of 475/. 


ae framework, the flooring, and the doors, are of wood; but the 


ae ted of r. A number of cottages, stores, and villas, have 
pout a Messre, Bielefeld’s works at Staines; and a gentleman has 
—_ hem as an investment for Australia, whither he is going. These 
juildings eam be readily taken down, and reérected in a few hours. They 
have hollow walls, so that damp is excluded; and Tropical insects will not 
attack the paper, from the poisonous ingredients it contains. 
‘o find that in the South of England reports are commencing of 
the reappearance of the potato disease. In the neighbourhood of Bristol 
unmistakeable evidences have shown themselves; and the disease has also 
asain made its appearance in Essex.—Halifax Guardian. 

“a Cape Breton newspaper says that a submarine cable laid across the 
strait of Canso has been found to work capitally. 

News has arrived of the burning of the ship Condor, on her voyage from 
Australia. She was freighted with 80,000/. in gold, and a cargo of wool and 
other merchandise. The passengers and specie were saved by the French 
bark Charles et Pauline, which landed them at Pernambuco. — The author- 


urchased t 


We regret t 


ities awarded to the owners the munificent sum of 12,000/. as salvage-money. | 


A woman and child perished off Deptford on Thursday, by the upsetting 
of the schooner Prince Albert in a squall of wind. The master was on deck, 
and endeavoured to get below to save his wife and child, but was prevented 
by the rush of water: he barely escaped with life himself. 

“Some of the denizens of Canterbury have been getting gold as easily as if 
it were election-time. Upwards of 50/. in sovereigns and half-sovereigns, 
two gold keys, a seal, and a ring, with a hair watch-guard, have been picked 
from the bed of the river Stour. It looks as if robbers had been compelled 
to fling a booty into the water. A barber made the discovery, and counted 
seventeen sovereigns in one spot—he took them for buttons; but, barber- 


like, he told other people of what he had seen, and two men forthwith got | 


a boat and secured the gold buttons. 
Since the peace of 1815, the number of emigrants from England has been 


3,463,292 ; of whom, 1,791,446, have gone since 1847. The average for the | 


last six years has been 298,584. During the same period, the number of 


Irish included in the emigration has been 1,313,226. In 1852, the emigra- | 
tion to Australia was 87,881; 53,527 being spontaneous, and 34,354 being | 


conducted by the Government. 


A very interesting Parliamentary return respecting the Post-office has ap- | 


peared this week, from which we cull a few facts illustrating the gigantic 
advance of the system. In the year 1839, the estimated number of charge- 
able letters and franks which passed through the Post-offices of the United 
Kingdom was 82,470,596; the next year the total was doubled; and it has 
constantly increased, till, in 1852, the aggregate had swelled to 379,501,499. 
For the year ending 5th January 1840, the gross revenue was 2,390,763/. ; 
the net, 1,589,4867. On the reduction of the postage there was a great fal- 
ling-off; but in the year ending 5th January 1853 the gross revenue had 
increased to more than it was under the old eee agg ; while the 
net receipts, in 1841 only 410,028/., have advanced to 965,442/. In 1837 
the Post-cflice paid 1743/. to railways; in 1852, 329,963/. In 1839, 188,921 
money-orders, for 313,124/., were issued ; in 1852 the totals were 4,947,825 
orders, for 9,438,277/. In 1848 the /oss on the money-order system was 
5745/.; in 1852 the profit was 11,664/., the commission received having been 
82,3337, while the expenses were 70,669/. é 

A soi-disant “ Prince de Gonzague” has been convicted, by the Paris Tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police, of swindling and of remaining in France after 
he had been ordered to quit it. Sometimes he figured as the Prince, some- 
times he called himself a Pole. As the Prince, he swindled people of money 
on pretence of granting orders of merit. The princely family of Gonzague 
is really extinct. The impostor was sent to prison for three years and fined 
3000 francs. 

On Wednesday a workwoman went to a boarding-school for girls, in the 
Rue des Fontaines, and said she was sent by the mother of a little girl, named 
Adéle G——, aged eight years, to require her to be sent home. The child 
was given up to her, and she took her to her own residence. She fastened 
herself with her in her room, and then tied the child’s hands behind her 
back, put a gag in her mouth, and endeavoured to strangle her; but the 
child broke from her. She then said, * Well, I will not kill you in that way, 
but you shall die with me in another!’ She thereupon unbound the child, 
and, after carefully closing every crevice by which air could enter, lighted 
‘two pans of charcoal. In a short time the woman became insensible, but, 
as often happens, the fumes produced little effect on the ohild; and when 
she saw the woman fall, she opened the window, The air caused the woman 
to revive. She appeared greatly surprised at seeing the child alive. She 
then intimated that she would abandon the idea of killing her; and took her 
ihome to her parents, saying that she had taken her out for a walk. Seeing 
that Adéle was very pale, her mother interrogated her, and she told all that 
had passed. The Caeteeny of Police made an investigation, and the re- 
sult of it was that the child’s tale was confirmed. The woman was arrested. 
It appears that she had had an intrigue with the child’s uncle, and, having 
‘ocen abandoned by him, had resolved to kill her as an act of vengeance, she 
‘knowing that he was very fond of her.—Paris Paper. 

There was an extraordinary hail-storm at Rouen on Saturday morning. 
At nine o'clock there was an awful clap of thunder, followed for five minutes 
by a torrent of hailstones of great size. Twenty minutes after, a piece o 





f 
tice was picked up weighing two ounces anda half. Many thousands of | 


panes o ne were smashed in the city, while the gardeners in the sur- 
rounding district had their glasses, fruit, and vegetables, destroyed by whole- 
sale ; some of the gardeners were compelled to beg assistance from the citizens, 
and a subscription was opened for their relief. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Whe journals of this morning bring no positive news on the question of 
peace or war. But the Morning Post confirms the rumour that negotia- 
tions have been set on foot, and particularizes the sources whence they 
emanate. 

“A few days must elapse before the present suspense can be put an end 
to, and before we can know the final determination of Russia, expressed in 
her answer to the various negotiations which have been set on foot. 

Firstly, there is a project specially emanating from our own Cabinet ; 
Secondly, there is a proposal which originated with M. de Bruck, and to 
which the assent of the Ambassadors of the Great Powers at Constantinople, 
= well as that of the Porte itself, has been obtained; thirdly, there is a 
an to which France gives her assent only on condition of considerable mo- 

ifications ; and fourthly, it is affirmed that the Cabinet of Prussia has also 
— & project of arrangement. These, we have every reason to be- 
eve, are the various negotiations submitted to the Czar. 
‘ It would be as indiscreet as it would be injurious that the contents of 
ay Proposals should be made public. Until their acceptance or rejection, 
ey will remain in that secrecy which is one of the wisest attributes of di- 





Bielefeld have commenced the manufacture of papier-maché | 
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plomacy. We therefore caution the public not to listen to the idle and im- 
possible intelligence which English or French journals may pretend to give 
of the purport of the projects we have alluded to. . 
“In such delicate diplomatic negotiations, when oftentimes the form is of 
more importance than the professed substance, and when each word possesses 
| its particular value according to its place, none can explain their rea import, 
or duly weigh them, unless the text and form be unreservedly communicated - 
| and this cannot be until the affair is brought to a complete solution, : 
| “Weare now upon the verge of the true crisis. If the Emperor reject 
| negotiation, England and France well know their course. If, however, he 
accept negotiation, the proposals made can have but one of two possible re- 
| sults—either the Emperor will acquire the right of Protectorate of Greek 
| Christians subjects of the Porte, or he will not obtain that privilege. It is 
indisputable that, if the right of Protectorate be yielded, the independence 
of Turkey is lost for ever: Russia will have gained the object of her wishes, 
whilst England and France will receive a severe check both to their in- 
terests and influence. On the other hand, if the right of Protectorate be not 
accorded to Russia, even though certain concessions may be made to her 
sense of dignity, the Ottoman empire will be preserved. The two great 
Western Powers will have interfered to good purpose, and the Emperor of 
Russia will have abandoned pretensions which are totally inadmissible. 
“We have stated distinctly what, if negotiations are entertained, must be 
the result necessary for the welfare of our ally and the maintenance of our 
own honour. If negotiations are rejected, our course is as clear and honour- 


able as, we trust, it will be decisive.” 








Advices from Warsaw state that a Russian officer, belonging to the 
army which occupies the Danubian Principalities, has written to his 
brother in Poland, that since the Russian army will have to pass the win- 
ter in the Principalities, the officers generally think of sending for their 
| families. The police being informed of the existence of this letter, effected 
_ its seizure, All letters and directions are now objects of most special 
attention on the part of the authorities. 
| The news from the Principalitics, as well as the news from Odessa, is 
“ disheartening ’’: the stagnation of trade increases from day to day. 
| M. von der Pfordten, the President of the Bavarian Cabinet, has re- 
| ceived a most flattering letter from Count Nesselrode. In this letter the 
Russian Minister expresses to M. von der Pfordten, in his master’s name, 
his thanks for M. von der Pfordten’s assistance in the reéstablishment of 
the Germanic Confederation and the traditional policy of Germany. 

It is now positively stated that the Hungarian Kossta has formally 
claimed the protection of the United States; that the American Consul 
has also protected a man named Psaliz, fixed on by the Austrian Consul 
as the murderer of the young midshipman; and that, at the funeral of 
the young man, all the ships in the port except those of England and the 
United States hoisted their colours half-mast high. 


A great amount of business was transacted in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment last night; and as the topics are very multifarious, we take the 
proceedings in the order of subjects, without preserving distinction be- 
tween the two Houses. 

The House of Commons spent hours in Committee on the India Bill; 
a large portion of the time on that which Mr. Conpen pronounced to be 
the most important clause in the bill—the 10th. The clause permits 
Directors, including those nominated and removeable by the Crown, to sit 
in Parliament. Lord Jocrtyx moved an amendment to strengthen the 
independence of the nominees, by making them irremoveable except on 
the joint address of the two Houses. This was negatived by 90 to 43. 
Mr. Bricur then moved the omission of the clause; in which he was 
supported by Mr. Copprx, Lord Srantey, Mr. Mitner Grnson, Mr. 
Ricu, and Mr. Vernon Smita ; the clause being defended by Sir Cuar.es 
Woop, Lord Joun Russext, and Sir James Hocc. The amendment 
was negatived by 139 to 79. On clause 12, Mr. Hume moved to substi- 
tute declaration for oath ; an amendment, like a very similar one by Mr. 
J. B. Smrru, negatived by a large majority. Clause 13, which probi- 
bited canvassing, was abandoned by Sir Cuantes Woop, at the instance 
of Mr. Bricut, who regarded it as inoperative. Clause 14 was aflirmed, 
and the House resumed. 

The Earl of ELtexnornoven, on a motion for papers, delivered some 
critical remarks on the Ministerial plan for the military and civil govern- 
ment of India. Looking tothe probable exigencies in Ava, he anticipated 
a demand for more troops, and he specially deprecated the increase of the 
Company's rather than the Queen's forces in India. The Company’s 
European forces consist of what are virtually Colonial regiments, perma- 
nently stationed in India—the Quecn’s look to return home ; and he 
| commended a plan which supplies British soldiers with a lesson in field 


| duties at least equal to the Camp at Chobham, and which, with frequent 
| removals, would supply several Indian regiments in England. The Duke 
| of Wellington used to say, that of all armies he had seen the Queen's re- 
giments in India appeared to him the most nearly to resemble the Roman 
| legions. Lord Ellenborough also objected to the proposed constitution of 
| the Directorate, that it would give too much influence to our transitory 
and political Cabinets, would introduce party conflicts into the Director- 
ate, and would lead to an increased prostitution of Indian patronage for 
the purpose of purchasing borough support for Indian Directors ambitious 
of sitting in Parliament. 

To these objections Earl GranVitxe replied in very general terms. A 
long stay in India is not regarded as advisable for the Queen's troops. 
The proposed constitution of the Directorate, it is hoped, will cure the 
chief present evil—the exclusion of eminent Indians from the Board. 
The possible abuse of the Crown influence he regarded as a pedantic 
objection; and he believed that the sense of re#ponsibility would make 
Ministers very careful to exercise their selection for the best. 





| Lord Extexnoroven drew attention to another thing to be guarded 


against— 

Their Lordships could hardly be aware that, in consequence of the crea- 
tion of eight new regiments, there would be distributed among the Directors 
of the East India Company, in the present year, 384 cadetships—the number 
not being less than twenty-five to each Director. Now, considering that 
these gentlemen have not apparently very long to live, and considering the 
manner in which they eal deal with the patronage, he did think that to 
give them these new cadetships was an act of very great improvidence, and 
had an appearance of being an enormous job. He was not surprised to find 
that the only part of the Government measure which has oozed out was this 
relating to the increase of the Indian army; neither was he surprised at the 
er this part of the bill enjoyed in certain quarters, inasmuch 





as it tended to increase patronage—never very well used, and generally very 


ill used, 
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The Merchant Shipping Bill passed through Committee, (at the morn- 
ing sitting,) after a contest respecting clause 38, regulating salvage. Mr. 
InGuAM moved an amendment to repeal the right of salvage charges made 
by Queen's ships upon the owners of merchant-vessels for services per- 
formed; he did so as a boon to the shipping interest. His ar- 
gument, quoted from Sir John Nichol, was, that ships in the pub- 
lie service lose no time and risk no property on these occasions. 
Sir James Granam resisted the amendment; quoting a passage 
from Sir John Nichol contradictory to that quoted by Mr. Ing- 
ham. Salvage is a common-law right. We must take care, in re- 
laxing the restrictions in the race of competition, that we do not flagrant 
injustice to the seamen employed in either service. Sir James stated, 
that by a clause he has to propose, any claim on the part of the Crown 
for loss or damage in respect of the rescuing ship is barred ; and he enu- 
merated the rigid rules of the Admiralty framed to restrict and control 
the claims in respect of the officers and crew. He told a story respecting 
the “ go-along” and the “come-along” officers: the former, a cool cal- 
culating fellow, said to the men—‘* Now, you go, and endeavour to res- 
cue that ship from her perilous position” ; the other said—“ Now, then, 
volunteers, let ws rescue that ship.”” Sir James was afraid that if there 
were no reward the “ go-along”’ officers would become more cool, and 
would hesitate more than ever, and that the merchant service would 
suffer in the end. Mr. Heniry made a speech against the clause, 
contending that the public should pay the salvage, and that the bill 
altogether aggravated the existing state of things; and he said the view 
of the Government appeared to be that it was “* money made the mare to 
go.” Mr, Canpweti met him by showing that the bill remedies the 
process for the recovery of salvage; and retorted that Mr. Henley pro- 
posed not only to rob the sailor in his pocket, but to insult him in his 
teelings. The amendment was negatived by 131 to 20. The remaining 
clauses were agreed to, and the House resumed. 

The Earl of Suarrespury moved the second reading of his Polling at 

Elections Amendment Bill; the principle of which is to take the poll 
from house to house; and so abridge expense, prevent riots, and in many 
respects intimidation. The Earl of Anerpren had no indifference or 
hostility to the measure itself; but he opposed the second reading, 
because Ministers are pledged to bring in a bill for Parliamentary Re- 
form next session, and then the subject will naturally come under consi- 
deration. 
Fonrrrscvr, supported the bill. The Marquis of Lanspowne supported 
Lord Aberdeen ; admitting the absolute necessity of suppressing intimi- 
dation and corruption as soon as possible. Earl Grey thought the plan 
proposed by the bill offered more advantages than disadvantages ; but 
care would be required to carry it out. After some further conver- 
sation, Lord Suarressury said that after what had fallen from Ministers 
he could not push forward the bill. 

In reply to Sir Gronce Grey, Lord Joun Russetx explained his in- 
tentions respecting the law of oaths. 

He had thought, considering what had already taken place on the subject, 
and also the state of public business, that it would not be advisable to bring 
the subject before the House again this session, but he should feel it his duty, 
during the next session of Parliament, to bring in a proposal, either in a bill 
relating to the state of the representation generally or asa separate measure, 
which would not only have for its object the relief of the Jews, but would 
be framed in a manner to alter the general form of oath, which, as it exists 
at present, appeared to him to be only consistent with ridiculous intoler- 
ance or practical absurdity. (Cheers.) 

Lord Brovenam inquired for the Law of Evidence Bill. He had divided 
into two the measure which he had introduced on the subject, in order to 
expedite that part on which everybody is agreed, relating to the evidence 
of husband and wife. That bill, however, has now been sleeping for 
seven weeks in the House of Commons. A similar bill has already 
passed for Scotland, and is now the law of the land. The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR explained, that the Common Law Commissioners have incor- 
porated the enactments of Lord Brougham’s bill in a very bulky 
bill, which the Chancellor has not had time to consider. Lord Cran- 





973 4. The telegraphic communication of that morning alluded to the sus- 
pension of transactions on the Paris Exchange, the speculators waiting tho 
result of the negotiations with the Court of Russia. It was also stated 
‘*that the Powers will not make a casus belli of the Russian invasion of the 
Principalities.” A loan of 45,000,000 has been raised by the Porte, and 
another of 50,000,000 is in course of negotiation. The shipment of gold to 
France continues, also to many parts of Germany; a demand for specie 
having arisen, partly, it is supposed, for the requirements of the Russian 
army. Today the Funds opened } better, and Consols advanced to 98 4; the 
telegraphic account from Paris containing a report that Austria had joined 
England and France with the view of settling the Oriental question: this 
rumour produced about 1 per cent rise in the French Funds. Consols have 
since declined to yesterday’s price, closing at 97} 4. Exchequer Bills con. 
tinue heavy; they are today 2 discount to 2 premium. The flatness is the 
more singular as money is in abundance. India Stock is 1 and Bank Stock 
4 lower this week. 

The Foreign Market has been quiet, and the business generally unimport- 
ant. An improvement has taken place in the following Stocks—Chilian, and 
Danish Five per Cents, 1; Dutch Two-and-a-half and Four per Cents, Sar- 
dinian, and Swedish Loan, }. Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents are }, and 
Mexican } lower. Arrangements are likely to be made by the Committee of 
Portuguese Bondholders for issuing certificates representing the 25 per cent 
illegally confiscated by that Government from the five dividends last paid; 
and it 1s supposed these will be quoted on our market on the principle of the 
Spanish Committee Certificates. 

In the Railway Market, prices were maintained until Wednesday, when 
signs of weakness were manifested, with a decline of 5s. to 10s. in several 
eases. The operations were chiefly in connexion with the settlement of the 
Account, which took place yesterday, and led to no recovery. At the close, 
the difference in some of the leading lines compared with last Saturday’s was to 
the following extent. Increase—Lancaster and Carlisle, 2/. ; Newmarket, 1/.; 
East Lancashire, 10s, ; South-eastern, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, ds, 
Decrease—Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 2/.; Norfolk, and York and North 
Midland, 1/.; Midland, 15s.; Chester and Holyhead, North British, Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 10s. ; 
Caledonian, Great Western, and London and North-western, 5s, In Foreign 


| Shares the decline has been—Grand Junction of France, and Western of 


The Earl of Hannwicxr, Lord Wuaxrncuirre, and the Ear! of | 
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worth admitted that the bill would effect “a most useful and valu- | 


able alteration of the law”; that there was “an almost universal con- 
currence of sentiment on the subject.” Lord Camprey regretted the 
delay, as there is an universal demand for the improvement, from the 
profession and the public; and in cases which have come before him 
the want of the bill has been felt, in the exclusion and evasion of the 
truth. 

Mr. Mixes asked whether the priests Burke and Clune, who were en- 
gaged in the riot at Six-mile Bridge, would be prosecuted? In putting 
this question, he made a long speech on the merits of the case. Mr. 
Monckton Mitnes, as a member of the Committee on the Clare Elec- 
tion, which acquitted the priests of special interference, objected to the 
course adopted by Mr. Miles. Lord Patmersron and Lord Joun Rvs- 
SELL explained, what had been stated before in the House of Peers, that 
Government had intended to prosecute Father Burke and Father Clune, 
but had yielded to the advice of the Irish Government in refraining. Lord 
Palmerston recommended oblivion of these irritating topics. After a 
great deal of talk on the subject, it was allowed to drop. 





Orders have been issued to remove two regiments from the army at the 
Cape of Good Hope—the First Battalion of the Rifle Brigade under 
Colonel Buller, and the Twelfth Lancers under Colonel Pole. The former 
return to England; the latter go on to India to relieve the Fifteenth 
Light Dragoons, 











At a great meeting, held in Dublin Rotunda on Wednesday, and at- 
tended by prominent men of all creeds, classes, and parties in Ireland, it 
was enthusiastically resolved to raise a subscription towards founding an 
* Industrial College”’ as a testimonial to Mr. William Dargan. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The buoyancy which the English Funds presented at the close of last week 
has been succeeded by depression and much gloom. Sules of Stock have 
been rather freely effected ; arising chiefly from a feeling that the Emperor 
of Russia would not be willing to accept the mediation of the Allied Powers, 
unless for gaining time, which it is believed would not be sanctioned. The 
Funds declined } on Tuesday; Consols then closed at 974 8. On Wednes- 
day, they were 4 lower. Yesterday, much weakness was exhibited during 
the morning; Consols were done as low as 97}, returning subsequently to 











France, 10s.; Northern of France, 7s. 6¢.; Sambre and Meuse, 5s. ; Paris 
and Lyons, and Paris and Strasbourg, 2s. 6¢. Today Shares are rather 
stronger. Midland has improved 10s.; Great Western, and London and 
North-western, 5s, French descriptions are also a little higher. 
Saturpay, Tweive o’CLock. 

In the English Market the Funds opened § higher this morning, but have 
since returned to the quotations of yesterday: Consols being 97} J for 
Money and Account. In the Foreign Market, Russian Four-and-a-half per 
Cents are } better: they are now 1001, Spanish Three per Cents and 
ferred are also a shade higher. Railways have not altered; the market is, 
however, rather firm. The bargains recorded have been in the following— 
Great Western, 89; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 762; London and North- 
western, 114}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 68. 





3 per Ceat Consols .......4. 97} 7 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 846 
Ditco for Account ..... g Dutch 24 per Cents ,, 

3 per Cent Reduced , o Ditto 4 per Cents. 

3} per Cents ........ 3 Mexican 3 per Cents 

Long Annuities ..... 53 15-16 Peruvian Scrip .......0.+5++ 
NO ORS 228 9 Portuguese 4perCents ,.... 40} 14 
Exchequer Bills.......... 2dis.2pm.} Russian 5 per Cents ........ 1lo 18 
India Stock ......... eceece . 2569 Ditto 44 per Cents ........+. 100 1 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... - 99 101 | Spanish 3 per Cents .,...... 46 ; 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 96 8 Ditto Deferred ..........5++ 228 § 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 104 6 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... . 93) 43 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 105 7 | Austrian 5 per Cents,,,.... 968 





Che Cheratres. 

By the production of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, the German company 
has soared up into something like importance. This was just the play to 
benefit the speculation. It isa chef d’euvre of a classical author; it 
had not been acted already ; and lastly, it employs not only isolated in- 
dividuals but masses. 

The Germans always shine when a number of minor personages is 
brought together. In their operas, a greater impression is often produced 
by their chorus than by their principals; and perhaps the most favour- 
able souvenir connected with their performance of Zymont is that of the 
scenes in which the citizens of Brussels meet in the public places and dis- 
cuss the affairs of the nation. Now this peculiarity of greatness in little 
men is displayed most conspicuously in Wilhelm Tell; and, considering 
that the arena of the St. James’s stage is very small, and that the mass of 
insurgents is rather large to the imagination than large in reality, the great 
meeting in the Riitli is done surprisingly well. From a similar reason, 
the whole play, with the exception of the dreary episode of Rudenz, goes 
off with great spirit throughout. There is constantly something for the 
multitude to do, and the multitude constantly does it well. At the same 
time, it would be unfair not to give a special word of commendation to 
Herr Devrient, who drops most successfully from his usual elevation of 
an exceedingly fine gentleman to the roughness of a burly mountaineer. 

We hope that Wi/heln Tell will prove successful enough to encourage 
the German actors in giving the chefs d’ceuvre of their dramatic literature. 
As mere histrionic artists, they will startle no one who has been accus- 
tomed to the French or even to the English stage. It is as representa- 
tives of their own soil that we accept them ; and hence we cannot approve 
of the production of Donna Diana, (a free adaptation from the Spanish,) 
or a version of Zaming of the Shrew—inasmuch as those pieces are types 
of no German peculiarity. An exception may, however, be made in fa- 
vour of Hamlet and Othello, since the eminence of those works is so very 
great that their performance by acompany of foreign artists unacquainted 
with English stage-traditions becomes an object of legitimate curiosity. 





PaRIst1AN THEATRICALS. 

M. Lesage, a new actor who essays the highest comic parts, has played 
the character of Arnolphe (in the Ecole des Femmes) at the Théatre Fran- 
cais, with tolerable success. Report speaks highly of the progress of 
Mademoiselle Dubois, the young artist who made her d¢bit in Lady Tar- 
tufe on the first night of its performance. The next new work at the 
Frangais will, it is said, be a comedy in verse by M. Edouard Fournier, 
entitled La Journée @ Agrippe. For some time past prose has outweighed 
rhyme at the old classical establishment; but the production of the new 
play in verse will to a certain degree restore the balance. 

Maurice, a novel by M. Scribe, published in feuilletons some years ag0, 
has furnished MM. Lefranc and Baudire with a subject for a comédie- 
vaudeville in five acts, which has recently been brought out at the Gym- 
nase, 
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July 16, 1853.) ie 
‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

- altered is the relation between this country and Russia with- 
sg care months, may be learned from the altered language 
of the English statesman who above all others must speak under 
the strongest sense of responsibility. On the 25th of April, Lord 
Clarendon made a statement to the Peers on the subject of Turkey, 
in which he described Prince Menschikoft’s mission as being or- 
dered “with a view to placing the question of the holy shrines 
nent footing”: “considerable naval and military pre- 


ona rma - 
erations,” he said, “ had been going on, but they had been greatly 
Her Majesty’s Government felt 


-xargerated by public rumour. 
ae the Ma confidence which his noble friend (Lord Clan- 
ricarde) professed to entertain in the honour and integrity of the 
Emperor of Russia; and when that Sovereign gave his word as to 
what he was going to do, and what he was not going to do, he be- 
lieved that the — of this country, as well as their Government, 
would place full reliance on it.” 

On the 12th of July, Lord Clarendon speaks with a very changed 
tone. He admits the striking diversities in the text of Russian 
official documents, composed for exportation or written in Russian 
“for home consumption”; he ayers that whatever may be the as- 
sertion in the Russian note respecting the advance of the French 
and British fleet “ within sight of the Turkish capital,” the fact is 


that the fleet has not so advanced ; and while he dismisses the as- , 


sertion as if it were scarcely worth notice, he announces that our 
Government will not grant the condition demanded by Russia 
the withdrawal of the combined fleet. Lord Clarendon, it would 
seem, no longer believes Russian state papers; he has come to 
distrust the honour and integrity of the Russian Emperor. 

And with reason. Russia has fairly thrown off the mask. We 


now recognize in her acts the very character ascribed to them by | 


the anticipations which Lord Clarendon could not believe ; we see 
her claim as “rights” the exercise of an alien influence within 
Turkey, and now perceive that such has been the object of her sys- 
tematie encroachments ; we see her occupying territory beyond her 
own frontier, unblushingly misrepresenting facts known to all Eu- 
rope, and, while levying war, hypocritically disclaiming war. Rus- 
sia has ceased to conceal her steadfast and hereditary course of in- 
terminable aggression, and now, by free choice, she prefers to make 
her strides of encroachment with a bad bold openness, as if to re- 
buke those who have thought her bound by good faith, and to 
overawe Europe by naked terror. 

Russia proclaims war, saye on conditions humiliating to the 
states that might acquiesce; and the hour has come therefore 
when England must perforce confront the question of peace or war 
in its most formidable shape—war with the most powerful and 
unscrupulous state in Europe, or peace on degrading terms. 

Morally, it would seem, we are bound to maintain the position 
already taken up by our Ministers. Ifa great state should never 
profess without being prepared to act, so, having entered upon a 
course of action, should she be prepared to go through with it, 

but especially when she has encouraged a weaker power to venture 
upon action under the assurances of support. It is true that such 
moral obligation has been forgotten in former instances, even 
within the last five years; but there is probably no precedent for 
abandoning an allied protégé after’ entering upon obligations 
so solemn as those which we have incurred with Turkey. Moral 
considerations and sentiments, however, are not final with Eng- 
lishmen at the present day; and the most weighty elements for a 
judgment must be sought in those reasons which are more mate- 
rial. Yet, on some ground or other, England is now called upon 
to decide whether she will yield or persevere in that which she 
has declared to be the right. 

Already a conspicuous place has been given to the material 
motives against a decisive course. The very abundance of our 
prosperity has been pressed into the service: attention has been 
drawn to a revenue “ which in the face of continued reduction and 
disturbance yields in one year nearly two millions more than it 
did the year before”; and we are reminded that the nation, which 
has been and still is labouring under unparalleled burdens, is em- 
ploying the ease afforded by her prosperity in deliberately, quietly, 
and perseveringly effecting a better distribution of those burdens, 
so as to relieve her industry, her commerce, and her people. War 
1s “one of those miserable necessities that we approach, as it were, 
in sackcloth and ashes, with grievous pain and dark presentiment.” 
“We should have to meet expenditure on all sides, with fresh 
taxes, and a decline in the revenue”; “ our millions saved by judi- 
clous economy” becoming “as drops in the ocean of a bottomless 
expense.” “ We could,” it is admitted, “ suspend the whole fo- 
reign commerce of Russia—by a process which would double the 
price of our corn, hemp, and tallow”; we feeling the mischief at 
once, but Russia not till next year, since our supplies are already 
paid for. Alliances would be purchased only with subsidies. And 
we have colonies to defend. 

To these considerations against embarking on a warlike career 
may be added two others. The long endurance of peace has per- 
haps unfitted the once conquering people of England for its old 
achievements; not only has a proportion not exactly known be- 
come enervated in its moral as well as its physical energies, but 
the general habits of thought have been welded to peace ; and the 
English nation might prove to be incapable of the sacrifices as well 
as the exertions of a time of war. If so, Russia is nearly the 
Worst power in the world to be against us. Her geographical 
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position, fronted by mountains, backed by deserts—her wide ex- 
| tent of impracticable territory—her magnitude—the poverty of her 
people—her vis inertia—all constitute her a thankless opponent : 
and, although there may be dawning ideas even in Russia, her 
inhabitants have not yet such elevation of thought that an appeal 
would lie, as in some other countries, from her Government to them. 

To put it plainly, then, the gigantic difficulty of coercing such a 
power as Russia, coupled with the English worship of wealth, the 
dread of losing our gains, and our long disuse of war, may driv: 
us to the conclusion, that, humbling as it would be, we must sue- 
cumb. 

But let us understand the consequences also of that course. 
Evidently, if, discarding moral obligations to Turkey, national 
honour, and other chivalrous ideas, England is to back out of this 
quarrel, it must be on a settled and broad principle of not inter- 
fering at all in foreign matters: henceforth England must shut 
herself up to herself, and isolate herself politically as well as 
geographically. But even such a course has an alternative choice 
in it. Although keeping herself to herself, there is a question in- 
evitably arising, whether she must defend her commerce or not ? 
If she must, then the very work of defence against enemies ex- 
cited and inflated by triumphs must inevitably draw us into 
rather serious conflicts, perhaps into retaliatory aggressions. Th« 
very possession of arms, as some politicians argue, exposes us to 
the temptation of using them; and it might be thought better, it 
might indeed be logically more proper, to dispense with armed 
defence altogether, and to put implicit trust in peace-reciprocity 
‘and the force of commercial principles. 

In either case, England must leave Europe to be controlled by 
the council of powers in which she would no longer be re- 
presented ; leaving Russia paramount, with no check sav 
from vacillating V’russia, precarious France, and Russia’s own 
grand protégé Austria. We need not pause upon the effect of such 
an uncontested supremacy on the progress of Russia in the East 
on her designs towards India—on the Egyptian transit ; but we al- 
lude here mors espec ially to the effect of le aving Europ under th 
sway of a power that embodies a great military despotism, is 
restoring a mediwval policy of systematic deception, has been 
systematically anti-commercial, aud is now raising an influence of 
systematic detiance, lifting herself above public law and destroying 
the virtue of treaties. Commerce, public law, and national inde- 
pendence, are all cast into the stake if Russia be thus left to occupy 
the field of Europe in uncontested supremacy. 

There is indeed an idea, vaguely enough entertained and vya- 
riously expressed, that something will be gained by procrastina- 
tion,—that if we let matters take their course, and only avoid ex- 
tremities, “ something may turn up,” or that we shall have ac- 
quired some addition to our resources. Either supposition is 
possible, but by no means so probable, so certain, as other contin- 
gencies. If e may be better off in accumulated wealth, the 
ene rvating influences of wealth and peace will be proportionate ; 
while “ something may turn up” ea for Russia. Pte her, with 
vast resources and crude growth, a year’s delay is equal to a eam- 
paign with decaying Turkey ; and while we should inevitably grow 
weaker, more incapable of arousing ourselves, she would as certain)y 
grow stronger. In the mean time, any hesitation on our part could 
not but tend to mislead vacillators. If we at onee and decisively 
abide by the defence of publie law, the other powers of Europe 
ought to thank us, and most likely will. If we were to give 
up, they would most likely seek a sole refuge against anarchy in 
the Russian alliance. 

On the other hand, if we go forward, it must be with a deliberate 
conception of the difficulties and consequences. We must be pre- 
pared to meet a power which has proved itself to be unscrupulous 
in word and act, and whose excesses of hypocrisy and violence we 
must meet with unswerving straightforwardness and indomitable 
resolution. We must be prepared to meet aggression with ag- 
gression. We must be ready to strike a decisive blow,—whe- 
ther on the very imperial centre of the enemy, shattering the 
prestige of an empire and a family in one concentrated stroke, 
or on the borders, reviving old and dormant but not extinct fires 
of nationalities oppressed, old pride of Lithuanian independenee, 
Polish ambitions, Swedish fears, Hungarian reyenges, or Sclayonian 
federalism ; or we must be ready to drive other allies to their duty 
by fears so terrible as would counterbalance the unwholesome dread 
of Russia, and so against Russia rouse Europe. 

It is true, that in doing so we should be driven into a strong 
policy, to which our soft-handed statesmen of the present day 
would hardly fit themselves on the instant: yet it is astonishing 
to tind how soon the palm hardens to its work with the mere hand- 
ling of the sword-hilt that at tirst chafes it. 

It is true also, that piteous complaints might be made by powers 
placed between two tires. Austria, for instance, might beg to be 
neutral: but she cannot. When Russia raises the flame of war, all 
must help to put it out, or must submit to the measures necessary 
for that end. It is the greatest of crimes against social law to 
set a man’s house en tire, for it destroys both life and property ; 
but if the house beyond him is in flames, it is no longer a crime 
but a virtue to blow up his; and it is Austria’s misfortune—we 
will not now recall her crimes—that she stands next to that in- 
eendiary Russia, who has a mania for sporting with firebrands. 
For Austria, as well as for us, the cost of an European war would 
be tremendous: but is it avoidable, save at the hideous sacritice of 
public law? That is the pr »blem to be solved. 

In the worst of extremities there is a refuge, a reliance. We 
have trusted to the honour and integrity of the Czar, to his en- 
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lightened zeal for civilization; and the results are developing be- 
fore us, in war which he calls by some prettier name, in forcible 
seizure of lands and “ rights” not his, in spoliation, in aggression 
which is unjust. Ze is firm in his reliances, his silver cross, 
and his self-worshiped “dignity”; and shall we confess that we 
have no equal reliance of our own ?—that if our trust in the Em- 
peror’s honour and integrity be taken away, we have nothing left 
to trust to? We have not yet come to that pass. We can at least 
trust in ourselves; in our principles, which have worked so well, 
and led us to so many victories. We can trust in justice—not the 
so-called justice and real grasp at selfish interests of Russia, but in 
a justice which is to bring the most immediate benefits to others 
even before ourselyes—that enduring justice which belongs to the 
eternal life and survives all seathe. We are slow to move; but if 
once we move, shall we once retreat, if with whole heart and a 
firm right hand we place all our trust in “God and the right” ? 


REPRESENTATION BY CLASSES. 
Tur great obstacle to such an extension of the franchise as is de- 
sired by Democratic Reformers is the danger lest, by such an ex- 
tension, the class which has least property, least knowledge, and 
least acquaintance with the management of any affairs but the 
earning of their own daily bread, should, by their numerical ma- 
jority, obtain the exclusive control over the election of Members 
of Parliament, and so sway legislation and national action of all 





kinds in their own favour, and in the direction of their own senti- | 


ments and wishes. There are, we believe, but few Englishmen 
who would not regard this result as calamitous; few who would 


not see in it the premonition of a forcible reaction ; few who would | 
not infinitely prefer to remain under the shortcomings and anoma- | 


lies of the present system rather than encounter the perils of such 
achange. Whatever might be the speculative opinions of some 
as to the best possible form of society and government, it would 
not be easy to meet with an Englishman who would desire to make 


a tabula rasa of our past, and treat our political arrangements as | 


something to be swept entirely away in favour of a system of equal 
individual rights, in which the will of the numerical majority 
would be the sole and resistless power in the state. No eon | 
system has been found among even primitive tribes; no such 
system has been capable of more than illusory and transient 
operation, when a paroxysm of revolution has made the tabula 
rasa, or seemed to make it, ready for the experiments of philoso- 
phers or practical statesmen. Unless, then, some means can be 
devised for admitting the hand-working classes of this country to 
the franchise without incurring the remotest risk of making them 
the sole arbiters of our political action, their chance of obtainin 
the franchise is still as distant as ever. For who would not stan 
by a system which has enabled us to rise to a height of liberty 
and prosperity unequalled in the world’s history, rather than share 
the responsibility of a change against which all experience testi- 
fies, and of which the cultivated understanding can point out be- 
forehand evil results out of all comparison with its probable bene- 
fits? 

This ¢fficulty will remain insoluble for all who habituate them- 
selves to regard political functions as an inherent right of the in- 
dividual, and society as made up of such individuals, who are, the 
majority of them, debarred from the exercise of their rights be- 
cause such exercise is found dangerous to or incompatible with the 
interests and privileges that have grown up in the course of ages. 
Men who view society from this point—and, in spite of the general 
disclaimer with which such a theory would be met, it is really the 
ground-idea of much that is said and thought among us about po- 
litical privileges and especially about this fundamental one of the 
franchise—cannot help a conflict in their own minds between their 
sense of justice to individuals, and their convictions of what is re- 
quired for the security of much that they value and hold in their 
hearts as most precious in our modern civilization. The difficulty va- 
nishes if the individual with his rights is no longer made the 
starting-point of our speculations and the centre of our theories. 
If society itself be considered as the unit—the whole—of which 
the individual is merely the fraction, and all the rights of the in- 
dividual be seen to flow to him from the true constitution of so- 
ciety, we shall assign to the individual exactly those political 
functions, and in that degree, which the organic whole of which 
he is a member demands, and shall feel that in so doing we have 
done full justice to the individual, and have not endangered the 
organism or the vital action of that complex body of whose life 
we are all sharers, and in whose health and disease, whose com- 

leteness or mutilation, we must all participate. A person who 
iscusses the political rights of individuals from the standing-point 
of society, will have no painful conflict to maintain between his 
sense of what is expedient and what is right. He will perceive 
that various elements enter into the body politic as vital forces, 
and are necessary to its healthy action; and will consider that 
distribution of political power both right and expedient which 
secures the action of all these elements, these vital forces, in the 
supreme organ, the government of the state. 
Ve have some time since emphatically insisted, in reference to 
the contemplated change in our electoral constitution, that the 
three broadest distinctions among the forces of English society— 


the three elements which most broadly mark classes amongst us— | 


are property, knowledge, and numbers. Each class, indeed, pos- 
sesses all three elements; but the significant distinction of each 
class is one or other of the three. It would perhaps be a more 


uniform arrangement if for numbers were substituted physical 


the community. But by whatever names called, we conceive jt 
obvious that these three classes include all the individuals com. 
posing the nation ; and that their distinguishing social functions 
are, to manage and accumulate capital, to cultivate and impart 
knowledge, to produce wealth in the shape of raw material or ma. 
nufactures. In this division, for sake of simplicity, distributors 
may be regarded as capitalists. The supreme government ought to 
contain and represent each of these elements—ought to be so con. 
stituted as to guarantee to each of these elements its proper in. 
fluence upon the ultimate action of the community, its fullest pos. 
sible development in its own peculiar sphere of action, and the 
means of protection against the natural tendency of its co. 
operating elements to encroach upon it and absorb it. 
| Various schemes have been projected on paper within the last 
| two or three years for securing to the class which peculiarly pos. 
| sesses knowledge a larger and more direct share in the government 
of the country; as, on the other hand, all the Radical proposals 
for lowering the franchise-standard have been directed to give a 
| larger influence to the class in which numbers or physical force ig 
| the preponderating element. Both have indicated a feeling that 
| the single element of property has been unduly favoured. Indeed, 
| it is only as coonasel ol property that either knowledge or la. 
| bour has had anything to do with the election of Members of Par. 
| liament. With both classes of effort we heartily sympathize; and 
‘it is with no slight satisfaction that we welcome a hopeful 
scheme of the former class, recently published anonymously, but 
which announces itself as having received the consideration and 
| approval of various “members of the Legislature of different 
olitical opinions, as well as of literary, scientific, and pro- 
essional men.” Its propositions are, in brief, to construct a 
set of constituencies out of the members of the learned pro- 
fessions, the officers of the Army, Navy, and East India Com- 
| pany’s service, the Graduates of all the Universities, and the mem- 
| bers of various acknowledged learned societies, forming in all 
upwards of 90,000 voters; and to assign to these electors 70 re- 
| presentatives. The electors to vote in local districts formed by 
division or combination of counties; and the votes to be given by 
tickets, sent, each signed with the voter’s name, to the returning- 
officer. For further details we refer our readers to the pamphlet 
entitled “ Parliamentary Reform—The Educational Franchise,” 
published by Mr. Hatchard. 

We are not in a — to pronounce with decided approval 
upon the details of this scheme, so far as they are propounded ; but 
in its broad outlines it seems to us the nearest approximation yet 
made to what is wanted in its direction. It insures the repre- 
sentation of the learned class, and yet retains local electoral dis- 
tricts. Butif our theory of class representation is correct,—and 
that it is correct is strongly evidenced by the fact that all the 
anomalies of our old borough system, the still existing anomalies 
of widely unequal electoral districts, and even worse anomalies 
than these, have all been defended, and successfully defended, be- 
cause they resulted in some approximation, however rough, to a 
representation of classes,—then why not carry out in practice what 
would seem to be the idea to which our electoral system has been 
struggling, through ways circuitous and by no means clean, to 
imperfectly attain ? Why not reconstitute our House of Commons 
on an acknowledged and direct electoral system of classes ? 

What we intend may be sketched in a few words, and would in- 
deed be but an extension of the plan adverted to above. The free- 
holders of an electoral district would form one class; the fund- 
holders, tenant-farmers, and householders above twenty pounds 
rental, might form a second ; the householders below twenty pounds 
rental a third, which would include the working class ; the fourth 
would be comprised of the persons enumerated in the pamphlet 
as entitled to the educational franchise. The system proposed is, 
in — one of universal suflrage ; and our er classes 
might embrace every adult male in the community, not a pau- 
= or a vagabond ora felon. We do not deny that the change looks 
arge, but it has manifest advantages: it would provide against 
the dangers to be apprehended from the bestowal of the franchise 
on the lowest class under the present system—would secure that 
each great class was heard in the House of Commons for itself— 
would be likely to introduce a high class of Members into that 
House; while the principal objection that could be urged against 
it is its novelty; and even that objection is in words rather than 
in fact, if it is true that our representation has hitherto reall 
aimed at a representation of classes by indirect means. This woul 
effect directly what certainly has oly been very imperfectly at- 
tained under the fictions of a professedly different system. And 
finally, we suggest it at a time when such suggestions are discussed 
with a practical bearing, because it seems to us no violation of 
Godwin’s admirable remark, that “the quantity and the period of 
| the improvements which are to be introduced into the political 
| system must be determined by the degree of knowledge existing 
in any country, and the state of preparation of the public mind 
| for the changes that are to be desired.” 


CUSTODY OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
Axtnoven Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill for the prevention of juvenile 
mendicancy by rescuing the juvenile mendicants appears to be 
destined to run a course like that of an Australian river, losing it- 
self in the internal quicksands of the session with no issue, yet 
neither will his labours be wasted nor will the object that he has 
in view be the longer postponed. Lord Shaftesbury does not stand 
alone, but many others have been working to the same end. In 

















forces as the quality or virtue the working class contributes to 


this particular branch of his philanthropic activity, indeed, he has 
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aan icipated by others. Not to look back into the general 
been of intelligent philanthropists with whom the subject of ju- 
venile aberration has been familiar, we cannot forget that Mr. M. 
D. Hill succeeded in commencing a better system, in the discharge 
of his functions as Recorder of Birmingham. The admirable vo- 
lume on “Crime, its Amount, Causes, and Remedies,” by Mr. Fre- 
derick Hill, brought to a point much straggling opinion, which 
only needed some such concentrated expression to render it useful 
and proximate to action. In exploring the branching sources of 
the great convict-stream, Mr. Adderley had recalled attention, in 
a practical and pointed way, to the necessity of relieving that 
stream by cutting off the source of juvenile vagrancy. Mean- 
while, a Select Committee of the House of Commons has been in- 


yestigating the subject ; and although the result of its labours is | 


not yet before us, the effect of that inquiry has been apparent in 
the recent discussions. oun¢ 

that Government and the Poor-law Board had been considering 
the subject of youthful training, and that they have in view some 
measure for arresting crime at its source, his statement only 


proved that a conviction ready-formed with all who have been 


paying even a cursory atte ntion to the subject has taken posses- | 


sion of the present Ministry. 

The evidence before the Select Committee confirms the state- 
ments which Lord Shaftesbury has rendered familiar, at least in 
their main purport; showing that thousands of children are ex- 

sed, by the depravity and neglect of their parents, to a training 
which must render them criminal. At the same time, the opposite 
conclusion has been practically proved—that reformatory esta- 
blishments for young criminals will surely attain a certain degree 
of success. This hasbeen shown, not only in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the United States, but in our country. 
But there are difficulties: the establishments hitherto founded are 
not sure of permanent support; and they are deficient in legal 
control over the inmates. They may break down for want of 
“ yoluntary contributions,” or their young charges may be with- 
drawn by the perverse will of parents. That the cost of maintain- 
ing them bears no proportion to the cost entailed upon society by 
substituting thousands of burdensome and predatory citizens in 
lieu of orderly and producing citizens, is self-evident. The grand 


thing is to give stability to those institutions, whatever may be | 


their precise nature, and to endow their oflicers with a power of 
retaining the children. 

The summary jurisdiction with respect to criminal children, 
iven to the Magistrates by the 10th and 11th Victoria, cap. 82, 
as had a beneficial influence so far as it has been exercised; but 

the power is imperfect. The perhaps exaggerated discretion of 
Magistrates has tended to limit it, and there is always a difficulty 
presented by the want of a proper place for putting the children in. 

There are at present three measures in store to supply this de- 
fect. One is Lord Shaftesbury’s bill, originally applicable to large 
towns, but now limited to the Metropolis as an experiment: that 
bill proposes to send the children to the union schools, giving 
power of recovering the cost from the parents. Mr. Adderley has 
a bill to establish prisons suitable for juvenile offenders convicted 
of minor offences, and to establish reformatory schools by local 
means under the supervision of Government. The third measure 
is the Lord Chancellor's bill, only announced in its most general 
terms. 

There are two serious difficulties in the way of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s bill: one is, that the development of union schools has 
hitherto been so imperfect as to threaten that the bill would be in 
some cases inoperative for want of means; the other consists in 
the excessive dislike of the Metropolitan parishes to let the work- 
houses become auxiliaries to the gaol; and, mistaken as that idea 


is in part, it will probably put a stop to Lord Shaftesbury’s legis- | 
lation. Mr. Adderley’s bill is introduced with rather a favourable 


reception from Government; and the probability is, that after a 


discussion on its second reading it will stand over till next session. | 


This is not a delay of an ordinary kind; for the present session is 
quite full enough of work to be ieee before the prorogation ; and 
although opinion on the subject of juvenile offenders has long 
been matured in certain minds, a distinet public conviction on the 
subject is quite recent, and these sketches of a plan will probably 
receive the more effectual consideration for a few months’ delay. 
Next session, the subject will come before Parliament in the 
shape of a bill already considered in its early stages; and while 
that measure will be rendered as close to its purpose as possible, 
the mind of Parliament will have been usefully prepared to re- 
ceive it, and to concentrate attention upon the most important and 
practical points. 





LAND IN AUSTRALIA. 

Avstrarta has been the subject of various terrible predictions, each 
sufficient for the destruction of a state, and yet she has survived. 
The abolition of transportation, which was to have destroyed pro- 
perty and society, has become the very thing on which the colo- 
nists insist with the utmost obstinacy; the price of land, which 
was to have kept out people, has not prevented the most enormous 
increase to population ever witnessed; that sudden growth of the 
eg was to have been punished by starvation, yet there is pro- 

ably no community upon the whole earth so amply provided even 
with the luxuries of life; and now we have a new prophe ey, that 


When the Lord Chancellor announced | 
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him for authorizing the absolute sale at a low price; the people of 
Australia are represented as excluded from the land, and the de- 
nizens of Canvass Town, a temporary abode hastily put up near 
Melbourne, are compassionated as undergoing their peculiar hard- 
ships because they are excluded from the land by the impossibility of 
obtaining it. This extraordinary aggregation of circumstances is 
intended to create in the mind of the reader a notion, that some- 
how or other these poor people, “ persons of small capital,” are 
debarred from the possession of land by the high price. 

Now the fact is, that the creation of a place like Canvass Town 
has as little to do with the price of land in Australia as the im- 
| portation of Italian boys into London with the system of farm- 
tenures in England. The persons who are collected in Canvass 
Town were for the most part not brought for purposes of settle- 
| ment; they were attracted by the gold—that wonderful discovery 
which has subverted the relations of land, capital, and labour, in 
| Australia. There are none of the hardships experienced by the 
emigrants that might not have been predicted a priori on a know- 
ledge of that discovery. If we had been told, that in a very thinly- 
peopled country gold lay over an extent of thousands of square 
miles, we might have described beforehand the coming of an im- 
mense concourse from surrounding settlements, from other coun- 
tries, and from the parent land, the disturbances of prices, the 
dearth of food in spite of large spasmodic supplies, and all the 
other commercial irregularities as they have subsequently hap- 
pened. We might have predicted with tolerable certainty that 
numbers would have been drawn to that treasure-desert who 
| would be unfit for the business of gold-finders—not bold enough, 

not sagacious enough, or in some other way doomed to disappoint- 

ment. Thousands have succeeded brilliantly ; numbers have been 
| disappointed; many who were too feeble have gone into the hos- 

pital, the existence of which might have been predicted with equal 
certainty. And now when we find that there are shoals of persons in 
that dear place with small means, or sick and helpless, we trace it 
to the fact that cupidity has drawn to the spot a pumber of per- 
sons whose natural powers are not equal to the task. This has 
nothing to do with the price of land. The dearth, the want, 
the sickness, the mistaken emigration, are exactly to be pa- 
ralleled by deplorable cases in the early settlement of Wisconsin 
or Michigan; only that in Victoria the impulse to mistaken emi- 
gration has been greater, and the results are crowded more into a 
concentrated view. 

There is indeed a self-evident absurdity in making so much of 
the mere price of land in a country where other prices are in a far 
higher proportion, from the very fact that gold is plentiful to an un- 
paralleled degree. To suppose that a settler possessing really the in- 
tention and “ capital” would lack the means of purchasing land ata 
pound an acre, in a country where the very beggar in the streets asks 
you not for a penny but a shilling, is enough to make any man of 
sense laugh in your face. If an English farmer were to say, “ I can- 
not settle myself in life because I cannot buy the fee-simple of land 
for twenty pence an acre,” you would have more than the parallel to 
the statement about Australia. Let us, however, take the case of 
any conceivable family in Canvass Town. We are to suppose that 
the intending settler ae some pounds in his pockets on which he is 
existing at that unprofitable spot ; and that if he could he would 
proceed to settle on some land. We are not dealing with a case of 
mere labourers, because for them there is evidently no hardship ; a 
labouring man who can yet 70/. a year and rations can be under no 
painful restrictions in Australia. We will suppose that the settler 
1as clothes with him ; but at all events, until his crops grow, he 
will want food, and he will want a house. Now, bread is worth 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. the four-pound loaf at Melbourne ; and there is 
no country in the world where either building-material or the la- 
bour for building his house is so expensive ; the rent of a house or 
the purchase of one already standing being in proportion. 

Now, here we perceive the whole force of the fallacy : in the first 
demands for food and lodging, the settler will find the outlay to be 
so great as to think nothing of a small demand of 20s. or 25s, an 
' acre for his land. If he intends to cultivate his land with a single 

pair of hands, he might do so, though it would be slow work as a 
means of providing for his family ; but, if he intends to play the 
capitalist farmer, he will want money for wages; and then he 
must pay his farm-labourers 43/. or 50/, his housemaid (if he 
keeps one) 18/. or 262, his shepherd 35/. or 50/., all sith keep; 
and these are reduced prices. In short, the actual settler in Aus- 
tralia who proceeds as a capitalist would require such sums for food, 
lodging, and labour of all kinds, that the price of the land would 
be set down with as little regard as in England we should set 
down the price of salt in our houschold expenditure. It might 
| go down amongst the “ sundries.” 

The gold discovery which overturned all the nice calculations 
about arrangement of price, adjustment of emigration, and so forth, 
has created difficulties of its own; it has disturbed all the relations 
of production, but has also provided the means of readjusting the 
disturbance. The mass of mankind first view these things 
theoretically. The writer siiting in his closet can understand that 
if a gigantic treasure-trove will attract people to the spot like flies, 
many will be unfitted for business, and that thus in a rich 
| land numbers will be beggars, and numbers in a hospital: but 
| the vulgar will not perceive those self-evident truths until the 
' beggary and the hospital exist. It is “7 now, after there are 





| 


“an Australian Gracchus” is to rise and rescue socic ty from the | beggars and invalids crowded in Victoria, that the public under- 


agrarian law which excludes the population from the land. 
he Times describes the plan of pasture-licences as one devised 
by Lord Grey to evade another measure which was urged upon 





stands how people intending to play the —aEe without capital, 
or intending to play the digger without physical “ bottom,” must 
not venture thither. Even of those who are gone to be dis- 
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appointed, and who are better suited for other things, there is in- 
evitably a transition state of irresolute or desponding unemploy- 
ment; but such persons become a reservoir whence the labour tinds 
its way to a better occupation. This, which might have been cal- 
culated by the economist a priori, is simply a brief statement of 
the facts in Australia. 

For the truth is, that there is no difficulty in obtaining land, and 


it is a delusion to represent that any difficulty exists. In the | 


paper to which we refer, by a laxity of expression the words 


“ Victoria” and “ Australia” are spoken of almost as if they were | 


convertible terms; but even in Victoria the practical difficulty has 
not been created by the system of pasture-licences, but by certain 
local mistakes of the Government. The licences do not prevent 


purchase, though they may slightly impede it in some settlements ; | 


for there are local distinctions. The right of commonage over 
waste lands in the settled districts is overridden by a right of pur- 
chase, with a very short notice; in the unsettled districts the 
leaseholder can hold for the term, claim compensation for actual 
improvements, and he has a right of preémption. But the 
temporary occupation of land in the unsettled districts does 
not affect the spread of real settlement; the less, since the 
leaseholder must be actually a landowner in a certain propor- 
tion. It has been the custom in the principal colonies of 
Australia to put up land at 20s. an acre, with a small fee for 
certain incidental expenses, which may be reckoned at 6¢. In 
Victoria it is the custom to offer it, at quarterly sales, in sections 
of a square mile, or at the least in half-sections; and, probably 
through some neglect to keep the surveys in advance, it has not 
been offered in sufficient quantity. Speculators have thus been 
enabled to buy up the amount in the market and then to sell it 
again ata profit. This has created some inconvenience; but to 
those settlers who have attempted the experiment of settling in the 
immediate vicinity of the gold-diggings, the difficulties have evi- 
dently been due not to the original price of the land but to the 
high prices of other things, to the Jitficulty of obtaining labour, 
and to the unsettled state of society. In South Australia, the sole 
difficulty arises from the high price of labour; and that is indeed so 
considerable, the attraction of the gold being so constant and 
great, that no conceivable adjustment of prices and emigration- 
funds could at once check the abstraction. Nevertheless, in that 
colony, where the sections are only eighty acres each, and sales 
are held every week, and where the average auction price is 28s, 


an acre, small allotments have always existed ; and it has been | 
remarked that the settlers have returned to their land even after a | 


visit to the gold-field. Labourers have in like manner delayed 
their visits to those regions, avowedly for the purpose of com- 
pleting their engagements to their employers. The average 
weekly sale in South Australia may be called about 1500 acres. 
By degrees, as both a priori reasoning and experience agree 
in showing, the difliculties occasioned by the gold will be cured by 
the gold. After the discovery of that astounding mass of 
crude capital, the first thing was to get it diffused amongst 
the commercial classes. A test that so much has been satis- 
factorily accomplished, is supplied in the testimonial recently 
given to the manager of the South Australian Bank, for 
conducting that establishment safely through the crisis. As 
soon as that diffusion of capital was effected, the means of 
paying such wages as would counterpoise the attraction 
of the gold-digging were supplied; and now, independently of the 
hardships which experience has shown to be inseparable from gold- 
digging, it is found that the mere money profit proves to be nearly 
as great in the occupations of the ordinary handicrafts, of sheep- 
caring, or of domestic employment. The proper distribution of 
industry will be better understood by the industrial classes as they 
gain experience. In the mean time, the gold of Australia stands 
forth to the world like the gigantie golden lettering on the sign- 
board of a great trading house to symbolize the atlluence of the 
establishment, and that will continue to contract the emigration 
which will overflow from the gold-fields to the genuine settlements 
of Australia. In those gigantic operations, Government, with its 
limited means and more limited ideas, can do little, except to re- 
move obstructions, and to secure that information shall find its 
way to all practicable emigrants in the parent land. 





THE NEW CAB REGIME. 

Mr. Frrzroy’s Act has come into effect, and the world of cabs 
is not regenerate, but revolutionized. Cabs look as like what 
they did before as two peas; and cabmen appear with ominous 
frequency at the Police Courts. The present charge is only six- 
pence a mile; but “what isa mile?” The cabman and traveller 
cannot settle the question, and it comes before the magistrate. 
There is to be an extra charge for every package; but what is a 
package? <A pine-apple is a package, says cabman. Not at all, 
cries fruiterer-passenger, astounded at the definition of the fra- 

ant delicacy. Called on to decide, the magistrate discovers that 
uggage can only be charged extra when there are more than two 
passengers; a decision which seems adverse to the mathematical 


axiom, “things which are “pe to the same are equal to cach | 
other.” Three passengers and a case of pine-apples are equivalent | 


to two passengers and two extras—a package is chargeable equally 
with a passenger; but abstract one passenger, and there is no 
extra—the case of pines is nonexistent in cabometry. Cabman, of 
course, is disappointed ; but how shocked is the fruiterer on being 
told that his pines may be improper luggage—yea, “ disagreeable ! ” 
He cannot conceive such an idea: but, argues the magistrate, 
cabs are not carts, and if pines were admitted, why not fish, or 





a 
any other perishable goods? The magistrate leaves the bench 
calls upon a friend, and at the end of the journey is made to pay, 
not for distance or time, but for distance and time; and the claim’ 
it appears, is good. y 

The public will learn all these things by degrees; and all the 
more readily because cabometry ignores fractions and punishes mis. 
takes in forfeit integers. In cabometry a mile and an inch equal two 
miles ; and a reference to the Police Court equals a second ride jn 
| the cab. The Police Court therefore is an expensive school; and 
it is a pity that, for want of the promised vade-mecum and stand- 
| arbitrator—the book and the police-waterman—the public is driven 
to take lessons on cabometry at the Police Courts. Such is the 
effect of letting an act come in force before the machinery is in 
readiness. It seems that to learn how to pay a couple of shillings 
correctly, you must lay out five or six on instruction at the Police 
Court. 

However, the lesson will be useful; though, possibly, by the 
time we get at it, new reforms may have rendered it out of date, 
The public will save something by the last reform; but it will 
neither save so much in cash, nor gain so much in the quality of 
the cab, as if the free trade in prices, which we recommended be- 
fore the bill passed the Commons, had been allowed, with security 
for a proper notification of the price on the cab itself.* Low 
prices, or handsome accommodation, would then be furnished ac- 
cording to the means or fancy of the speculator. As it is, the price 
is fixed,—and so is the accommodation. There used to be simi- 
lar attempts at fixing the price of corn, of bread, beer, or labour: 
never very successful. If the price may be fixed for cab-riding, 
why not for beef and mutton, eggs, portraits, toothdrawing, dan- 
cing, pastry, or public lectures? The thing to be fixed isa stand- 
ard—a measure—the mile or the hour; with security against 
squabbling—sufliciently effected by marking the price on the door, 
Perhaps, if Mr. Fitzroy studied these matters on cab-stand or in 
police court, as passengers must, he would learn to put faith in 
that Liberal dogma the Free-trade principle. At present the price 
per mile is the only thing fixed; the mile, the construction of the 
act, being subjects of keen controversy in those tribunals humor- 
ously called “ of first instance "—since the instances are repeated 
daily. 

* See Spectator, 21st May, page 488. 


Trtter to the Editor. 


SCIIOOLS OF DESIGN: CALICO PATTERNS. 
London, 14th July 1853. 

Srr—I happened the other day to be turning over the Appendix to the 
Marlborough House Catalogue, and there noticed a quotation from the evi- 
dence given by J. R. Herbert, Esq., R.A., before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, in which that gentleman declares it to be his opinion that 
Masters of Schools of Design should, before their appointment, be required to 
draw a pattern; and expresses his firm conviction that all the failures of 
our schools hitherto are attributable to the appointment of masters who were 
unable to do so; adding, that some thought ornamental design easy, but 
that he could assure them it was not. 

Mr. Herbert does not say what kind of pattern it is which the masters are 
to draw: the great staple ornamental production of this country is, I 
believe, printed calico; now Mr. Herbert himself (unless he served an appren- 
ticeship in a warehouse) could not, to save his life, draw a calico pattern 
for which a printer would give a sixpence: and Mr. Herbert was for years 
at the head of the principal School of Design. Mr. Herbert has introduced 
in some of his very interesting pictures, patterns, drawn, I make no 
doubt, sufficiently true in style, copied from some old work, or varied; but 
chietly or indeed only intended to assist the effect of his painting. This, how- 
ever, is a sort of thing which all painters must do who paint stories; and 
they account it generally a comparatively uninteresting and a very time-con- 
suming work, but certainly not onc which cracks one’s head. But that design 
for which schools were intended, design of available patterns for our manufac- 
tures, is a very different affair, and one which would effectually puzzle all 
the directors: the best of them would be beaten at that, out and out, by any 
pattern-drawer who had served a regular time in a warehouse, though he 
knew no more of taste than a pump-handle. 

If then Mr. Herbert could not draw a pattern, how did he remain in such 
a situation,—nay, how did he think of giving to the Committee any opinion 
about design ? Indeed, we might wonder how the Select Committee thought 
it worth their while to record the opinions of a man who could not draw a 
pattern, and why they did not rather address their inquiries to some expe- 
rienced designer. 

It is very strange, what if it turn out after all that the people best fitted 
to direct Schools of Design are pattern-designers! But here I am again ina 
fix: designers of what kind? I spoke of calico-printing, merely because it 
was that ornament of which in this country there is the most extensive pro- 

| duction: but no School of Design is only for printing; Schools of Design 
are intended for all ornamental manufactures, and of them, not only for 
those which are at present, but for those which ever may be hereafter. 

As I have said, Mr. Herbert has not told us what sort of a design he 
thought of, if indeed he ever thought at all about the matter: he really 
should have helped us out of this dilemma. I have heard some people ask 
if there could not be some sort of a general pattern, nothing very particu- 
lar: I cannot conceive such a thing myse!f; but it appears to be a notion 
quite clear to Mr. Herbert, from the decision with which he spea} 
and I think that before he had done with the Committee, he should have 
vindicated his right to his place and his opinion, by devising himself 

| a pattern, and one worthy of the Head Master of a School of Universal De- 
sign; one of such a gencral nature that it would have referred to all pos- 
sible ornamentation—to trimming a lady’s gown, making a teapot, shaping 
a brougham, or printing a petticoat. SIMPLEX. 
[We are not quite certain what inference our correspondent is driving at, 
| but we presume it is that Mr. Herbert's dictum was wrong, and that 
competent artists are competent masters for Schools of Design. We conceive 
this to be true so far as the general instruction is concerned. For special 
classes in a school of design for manufactures, surely special masters are de- 
sirable. Nevertheless, we do not imagine it would be impossible for Mr. 
Herbert or other qualified painter, after due deliberation and experiment, to 
* draw a calico-pattern for which a printer would give a sixpence”’ : and even 
if otherwise, it does not follow that the printer owg/t not to give the six- 
pence. Schools of Design are instituted not to perpetuate the present low 
condition of manufacturing taste, but to improve 1t.] 
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BOOKS 
a 
VAUGHAN’S WYCLIFFE.* 
Iw an age like our own, when reyes is + rf ~- aay wt 
ledged professions and men of letters o —- . a _ A =e 
writings, a sense of the dignity of their ca me 0 = no s ae 
enough to prevent them from looking primarily to t aeir profits, 
and subordinating to these the excellence of the work done, the 
permanent reputation of the writer, and the instruction and en- 
joyment of the reader. This evil tendency, manifesting itself in 
‘Yyarious shapes, has caused among us bookmaking. Its general 
result is the publication of books in which the matter bears a 
scanty proportion to the number of pages, or which are needless 
repetitions of other books, the matter being good and full but old 
and of easy access. Dr. Vaughan has exemplified in his John 
de Wycliffe, D.D., a Monograph, the most pardonable form of the 
vice. He has dished up again matter of his own, which has 
already served him twice; and had his third presentmert been 
really an improvement either by matured skill in the art of lite- 
i ’ the application of the very valuable process of 
concentration by boiling down, we certainly should have exempted 
him from the charge of bookmaking at all. But the reverse ap- 
nears to be the case. The “ Life and Opinions of Wycliffe,” pub- 
fished twenty-five years ago by Dr. Vaughan, contains more mat- 
ter, and is written in a style less like that of a magazine article, 
than the volume before us; while in the volume of Wycliffe’s 
“Tracts and Treatises,” edited by Dr. Vaughan in 1845 for the 
Wreliffe Society, less than a hundred pages serve for a memoir of 
Wrelitte containing all the detail that is known about him, amply 
illustrated from his writings; the remainder of not a very bulky 
yolume being devoted to an incomparably fuller account of his 
works, printed and manuscript, than the present volume furnishes, 
and to the reproduction in full of several interesting treatises, in 
addition to which an account of the famous treatise embodying his 
Oxford lectures, and known by the title of “ Trialogus,” occupies 
a third of the whole volume. Any one who wishes to study Wy- 
cliffe will find this volume—the first of the series published by 
the Wycliffe Society—indisputably the most valuable aid contri- 
buted o Dr. Vaughan to the subject; and though we do not rate 
other labourers in the same field as beneath notice, Dr. Vaughan 
has undoubtedly done the work of a diligent inquirer towards 
making the public acquainted with the Reformer’s miscellaneous 
writings. 

We will give an instance of what we mean in saying that the 
style of this book approaches too near to that of a magazine article. 
In the volume edited for the Wycliffe Society, Dr. Vaughan says, 
with perfect truth, “Concerning the early years of Wyclifte we 
possess not a vestige of information.” Yet in the new volume he 
spins this nothing into a tissue of twenty-five pages, adorned with 
four trashy engravings. It is necdless té inform the reader, that 
the topography of Wycliffe’s native place, the fancied emotions of 
his boyhood, his possible place and means of education, the pos- 
sible state of the roads in his journey from Richmondshire to Ox- 
ford, are the staple of which this airy edifice is composed. So, 
again, a second chapter is made up of the stock commonplaces, 
familiar to most readers now-a-days, referring to Oxford in the 
middle ages. If there were any novelty in the quotations brought 
to illustrate these matters, or any of Carlyle’s imaginative power 
in making pictures out of them, the instruction and pleasure im- 
parted would be justification enough; though even then, we 
should insist upon removing the word “monograph” from the 
titlepage, as that, to our minds, implies a close and scientific treat- 
ment of a single subject, carefully excluding matter common to a 
great multitude of subjects. The earliest work aimed at some- 
thing like the /ife and times of Wycliffe; the title of the present 
work guarantees a concentration of positive information about 
— himself, and this title is not borne out. 

ut, though Dr. Vaughan has in this volume fallen, somewhat 
too much for his subject and somewhat too much for his own repu- 
tation as an historian, into the diffuseness and gossipy tone of a 
popular lecture, this must not be allowed to derogate from the 
merit of the service he had previously rendered to English eccle- 
siastical and religious history by his diligent personal examination 
of so many of Wycliffe’s manuscript works. It had been the fash- 
ion to charge Wycliffe with holding theological doctrines not only 
opposed to Romanist but also to Protestant orthodoxy. He had 
moreover been represented as vacillating in his opinions, and as re- 
canting them when they exposed him to danger. His motives, 
too, have been impugned, by Protestant as well as Romanist 
writers. Such plausibility as these charges had (and they are 
supported, partially or wholly, by, among others, Melancthon, 
Anthony 4 Wood,’ and Fox) was mainly derived from a con- 
fusion in the dates of his writings, which Dr. Vaughan has labour- 
ed with success to correct ; and the first great English Protestant 
stands out in his pages as a man who was from the first consistent 
with himself, whose views were matured by thought and expe- 
rience, as his original principles were successively brought to bear 
upon different dogmas of the church and different abuses of the 
hierarchy. The fact is, that Wycliffe preached a reformation in 
the church far more thoroughgoing than was afterwards effected 
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compromise, and of those who held the mystical sacramentarian 
theories of the Lutheran Church. He far more resembled in his 
religious and ecclesiastical opinions the Independents of Cromwell’s 


| time than either our High or Low Church Protestants ; and calm 
judicious writers have seen in this fact one cause of his failure, if 


either in England or in Germany; and this has brought down | 


upon him the censures of English churchmen who cling to a 


ues? De Wycliffe, D.D. A Monograph. With some Account of the Wycliffe 
; 5S. in Oxford, Cambr idge, the British Museum, Lambeth Palace, and Trinity Col- 
ge, Dublin, By Robert Vaughan, D.D. Published | y Sceleys. 


| and to meet the consequences of so doing. 


failure it can be called, and have not grieved over the delay of a 
century and a half, which intrusted the destinies of the English 
Reformation to gentler and more accommodating spirits. He is, 
as Professor Blunt says, the father of the Puritans rather than of 
the Church of England ; though Dr. Vaughan claims for him the 
common progenitorship of all English Protestants. If the matter 
of this book were now before the public for the first time, we 
should be disposed to quote largely from Wycliffe’s writings to 
show seriatim what his opinions really were, and how far his cen- 
sors, both Protestant a Papist, have been in most points from 
fairly representing them. But Lewis more than a hundred years 
ago quoted from them largely enough to have silenced some of the 
calumnies, though he has not succeeded in so doing; and Dr. 
Vaughan has in his Wycliffe-Society volume made it easy for any 
one to ascertain for himself the truth or falsehood of what has 
been said about Wycliffe from Melancthon down to Lingard. 
We see no reason for refusing our assent to Dr. Vaughan’s general 
summary of Wycliffe’s opinions and character, as given at the 
close of this volume. 

* According to the doctrine of Wycliffe, the Crown was supreme in author- 
ity, over all persons and possessions, within this realm of England; the 
persons of churchmen being amenable to the civil courts in common with 
the laity ; and the property of churchmen being subject to the will of the 
King, as expressed through the law of the land, in common with all other 
property. Nor was it enough that he should thus ag the Papal Court 
from all meddling with secular things in this English land. According to 
his ultimate doctrine, the pretence of the Pontiff to exercise even spiritual 
jurisdiction over the Church of England, as being himself the head of all 
churches, should be repudiated as an insolent and mischievous usurpation. 
The whole framework of the existing hierarchy, he describes as a device of 
clerical ambition, the first step in its ascending scale ; the distinction between 
bishop and presbyter being an innovation on the policy of the early church, 
in which the clergy were all upon an equality. 

** Concerning the sacraments, he retained the ordinance of baptism, but 
without receiving the doctrine of the church in respect to it, as being neces- 
sary in all cases to salvation. In like manner, he retained the ordinance of 
the Lord’s supper, but without the doctrine of transubstantiation or of con- 
substantiation. Confirmation was, in his view, a custom originated by 
churchmen, to gratify their pride; and penance was a usage which had 
come from the same quarter, and which had been constructed so as to mi- 
nister to their covetousness. To the same effect docs he express himself 
concerning the pretended sacrament of orders, and of extreme unction. 
None of these services, he maintains, necessarily convey any beneficial in- 
fluence, and all are disfigured by superstition and fraught with delusion. 
On baptism, his expressions are at times obscure; but according to his gene- 
ral language, the value of a sacrament must depend wholly on the mind of 
the recipient, not at all on the external act performed by the priest; and, 
contrary to the received doctrine, he could not allow that infant salvation 
was dependent on infant baptism. To the last also he believed in the ex- 
istence of an intermediate state, and in the efficacy of prayer on the part of 
the living for souls in that state: but masses for the dead, he describes as a 
piece of priestly machinery, carefully adjusted with a view to gain ; insist- 
ing that the prayer of a layman with regard to a departed soul would be 
quite as eflicacious as that of a priest, and that all prayer, whether by priests 
or laymen, must be valueless, if consisting in a mere repetition of forms, un- 
accompanied by faith or charity. 

“In harmony with these great principles in relation to priestly power, is 
the earnestness with which the Keformer exposes the utter nullity of church 
censures. The curse of God, it is affirmed, is never brought upon the inno- 
cent by such denunciations; nor is the condition of the guilty im the slight- 
est degree changed by them. The condition of man is not really affected, 
for the better or the worse, in this world or in the next, by anything that 
the priest may do in relation to him. It is the spiritual condition of the 
worshiper, as a responsible creature, and that alone, which determines his 
spiritual destiny. 

“So, according to the doctrines of Wycliffe, did the priest lose his victim, 
and man become free. 

“With these most unacceptable doctrines in relation to the power of the 
priesthood, Wycliffe associated others, not a whit less obnoxious, concerning 
its rerenues and possessions. The wealth of the clergy, and of the religious 
orders, he regarded as being, for the most part, ill-gotten, and ill-applied. 
Hence his solicitude that the civil power doula be recognized as Feeling 
supreme control over it. Ilis interpretation of the sacramental theory. 
which asserted the spiritual condition of the laity to be independent in all 
respects of the offices of the clergy, swept away at once all the main sources 
of priestly revenue. Tithes, indeed, in so far as they might be exacted by 
law, remained; but even in relation to them, the teachings of the Reformer 
were not a little alarming. According to the usage of the early church, pay- 
ment, said Wycliffe, should be made to pious and useful priests, in suflicient 
amount to secure them suitable ‘ livelihood and clothing.’ But only in rela- 
tion to such priests could obligation, even to that extent, be said to exist. 
Men withholding reasonable contribution from a pious priest, would be 
therein blameworthy, but not so blameworthy as the priest who, while filling 
that office, should fail to preach the gospel to the people. In this manner, 
according to the theory of Wycliffe, the relation between priest and people, 
was purely moral, not at all political ; but that the civil power might deprive 
churchmen of their revenues, if proved to be habitually delinquent in the 
use of them, was a doctrine reiterated by him in every form of language. 

* Consonant with all this are the doctrines of the Reformer with regard to 
the sufliciency of Scripture; the right of private judgment; the duty of 
making the Scriptures aceessible to the laity in their own tongue ; the effi- 
ciency of the atonement made by Christ as the means of removing all sin 
in the case of the man trusting to it; and also of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit in sanctifying the soul, in the case of the man disposed to avail him- 
self of that influence. So that while nothing was to be expected from the 
services of the priest, taken alone, everything might be expected on the 
part of the wonkinen from his own faith, his own prayer, and bis own 
well-directed effort. 

“It requires an intimate knowledge of the modes of thought prevalent in 
the age ot Wycliffe, and a considerable effort of imagination in relation to 
those times, to enable a man to discern thoroughly the intelligence needed 
to separate thus between what was then established and what ought to have 
come in its stead; and to estimate fully the courage which the man needed 
to bring to his enterprise who resolved to avow the doctrines now stated, 
Thoughts of this high and bold 
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complexion had little or no place in the majority of minds in that age; and 
to no mind did they present themselves with the distinctness, fulness, and 
reality, which characterizes them as given forth by Wycliffe. To himit per- 
tained that he should thus become the Le ee of a distant future, and 
that he should be so convinced of the truthfulness of the opinions which 

ve him this position, as to be prepared to proclaim them aloud, unawed 
by any measure of probable or possible antagonism to be called forth by 
them. With the life of Wycliffe really before him, wi | man of sense must 
feel that the charge of a deficiency in courage, as brought against the great 
English Reformer, is simply ridiculous. Profound sincerity only could have 
iven him such convictions; and courage of the highest order could alone 

ave sustained him in making such open and continuous proclamation of 
them. 

“We should not omit to observe, that the patriotism and the piety of 
Wycliffe evidently contributed, along with his intelligence and sincerity, to 
give this strength to his convictions, and this firmness to the course of action 
which resulted from them. In his case, the man did not disappear in the 
ecclesiastic—the patriot was not lost in the priest. In defending the English 
crown against the Papal crown, and in upholding the just authority of the 
magistrate in every relation, the words of the Reformer are ever those of 
the true Englishman, jealous as to the independence, ecclesiastical and civil, 
of his ‘ puissant nation.’ That the King of England should acknowledge a 
superior in the man wearing the triple crown; that the clergy of England 
should refuse, on the ground of their relation to a foreign potentate, to render 
more than a partial obedience to their own ; and that, on pleas of this nature, 
French Popes and French Cardinals should be allowed to appropriate to 
themselves English benefices and to enrich themselves with English 
treasure,—these were all matters which never seemed to cross the mind 
of Wycliffe without provoking his patriotism into an impassioned denuncia- 
tion of them. 

“In judging concerning the picty of Wycliffe, it behoves us to view it 
not so much in its relation to the nineteenth century as in its relation to 
the fourteenth. That he should have given us not merely the substance of 
evangelical truth, but that substance in the exact form and phrase in which 
it has been made familiar to ourselves, no man of liberal thinking would for 
a moment expect. ‘The Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Re- 
generating influence of the Holy Spirit—all the truths intended by these 
terms, were taught him in such a manner as to imply his thorough faith in 
the doctrine of Scripture as to the evil of sin, as to salvation being of grace, 
and as to the necessity of a renovated and holy life, in the case of all men 
who would be found at last to be Christians in reality, and not such merely 
in name. In his whole history, the Reformer is before us as a man con- 
vinced that the will of God, revealed to us through Christ, is the great rule— 
the rule at once of rectitude and goodness—to which the life of the good man 
should in all things be conformed. It is the strength of this conviction that 
gives so much earnestness to his censures in regard to the conduct of men 
who make light of the Divine precepts. Man should obey God—he is in the 
world for that end, and what may follow in this world from his so doing is 
not to be with him any matter of calculation. So the Reformer taught, and 
so he acquitted himeelf, Hence that life of storm and suffering through 
which he lived; in place of that life of quiet ease or selfish pleasure 
through which he might have lived. Wycliffe was truly a Zelieving man— 
a man with whom the doctrines of the Bible were realities and not fictions. 
He was, in consequence, a man of much prayer, of much converse with his 
Maker, gravely conscientious in his views of duty, and concerned above 
everything to be found doing the will of God in his generation, at whatever 
hazard by reason of the ungodliness so widely dominant among the men 
about him.” 

In the chapter of this work entitled “ Wycliffe and the English 
Bible,” Dr. Vaughan has incorporated the leading results of the 
Prolegomena to that magnificent edition of Wyclifte’s Bible pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press in 1850, under the editorship of the 
Reverend Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden. These gentle- 
men satisfactorily dispose of Sir Thomas More’s assertion, quoted 
with confident assent by Lingard, that Wycliffe was not the first 

rson to translate the whole Bible into English. They also pro- 

uce a passage from Wydforde which conclusively proves the 
identity of the Reformer Wycliffe with the Warden of Canterbury 
Hall, and so overthrows a plausible hypothesis which has been 
started within the last few years, that the Warden was another 
John Wycliffe, Rector of Mayfield. But the most curious dis- 
covery made by the editors is, that the New Testament printed by 
Mr. Lewis more than a century ago, and reprinted by Mr. Baber 
in 1810, is not the earliest translation, but a revision of this issued 
by one of Wycliffe’s followers. The mistake is the more curious, 
and it illustrates the chances of literary history strikingly, because 
Henry Wharton had pointed out the character and dates of the 
two versions. 

The volume before us adds nothing to Dr. Vaughan’s reputa- 
tion, though from its very faults it may gain readers who would not 
choose to master the higher work edited for the Wycliffe Society. 
That still remains our best exposition of Wycliffe’s life and opin- 
ions. To the life, little, we fear, can ever be added. Indeed, a 
chronological epitome is the more proper form for a record of a 
man of whose personal history so few incidents are known. But 


had Dr. Vaughan wished to treat his subject more exhaustively | 
than he has done in that volume, he might have found two rich | 
fields of inquiry and criticism in the scholasticism of Wyeliffe’s | 


writings, and in the share those writings, and especially the trans- 
lation of the Bible, had in the development of the English lan- 
guage. These two points he leaves almost untouched. Yet the 
theological writings of the fourteenth century are very hard to ap- 
prehend except under the guidance of one familiar with the scope 
and terms of the scholastic philosophy ; and Wycliffe’s translation 
of the Bible shares with Chaucer’s poems the honour of being one 
of the principal expressions and causes of that marvellous genius 
for language which two centuries later culminated in Shakspere, 
Spenser, and Bacon, and at once raised English literature to a 
height it has never since surpassed. Dr. Vaughan has missed the 
two aspects of his subject which would have most deeply interested 
the scholar and the thinker; though he has accumulated materials 
upon which both may profitably exercise themselves, and has pre- 
sented the religious and political aspects of Wycliffe’s life with in- 
dustry, fairness, and effect. 








BAYLE ST, JOHN’S TURKS IN EUROPE.* 
THE project which this volume aims at inculcating would hardly 
deserve notice at any other time; for although the idea of a Chris. 
tian empire established on the ruins of Turkey is entertained by 


more persons than Mr. Bayle St. John, it is at present impractj. 
cable however desirable. If Russia is bent upon forcing war oy 


dishonour on Turkey and the two great powers of Western Eu. 
rope, for an ulterior advantage of uncertain result, it is not likely 
that, until she were prostrated by successive defeats, she would 
consent to the overthrow of her long-cherished hopes by the esta. 
blishment of a modern Byzantine or Greek empire, avowedly to 
| baffle Russian policy and act as a permanent barrier against her 
power. Neither might the Turks altogether relish being compen. 
| diously trundled out of Europe; and possibly the new Crusaders 
| might have to encounter Russia and Turkey in alliance. As Mr, 
| St. John admits “that if the Turks be now put to the test, they 
may make a much more gallant stand than their inconsiderate 
|enemies will give them credit for,” the victory might not be 
| with the Byzantine theorists. Even if the thing were more ready 
of attainment, it is doubtful whether the men exist for the esta. 
blishment of what Mr. St. John stipulates for—a constitutional 
government, to embrace all the countries South of the Danube 
—or indeed any real government at all. The Greeks, too, whom 
our projector selects as the dominant people, have not given 
such an example of aptitude for civilization, progress, and na. 
tional virtue in their own kingdom, as to tempt other countries 
to embark in a crusade to set up for them a more extended 
empire. It is doubtless inconvenient for Europe to be “ periodi- 
cally kept in hot water, its commerce interrupted, the discussion 
of its domestic affairs suspended,” and so forth, in favour of the 
maintenance of “that abstraction ‘the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire.” It is by no means clear, however, that this evil would 
be altogether removed, though the form might be changed, by the 
enthronement of the Greeks at Constantinople. All has not been 
| fair and above board at the court of Athens, either as regards 
| honesty or friendly feeling. The scheme is worth bearing in mind 
as a future contingency; but the ignorance, servility, bigotry, and 
corruption of the Oriental Christians, render them a yery rotten 
reed to rely upon, 

The project itself forms only the introductory portion of Mr. St. 
John’s book; the greater part consisting of an exposition of the 
public and private character of the modern Turks. As this is 
avowedly done to show their unfitness for empire, Mr. St. John 
fairly admits that his object compels him to select the worst fea- 
tures, or in other words the vices, of the Mahometans. This fact 
nearly sums up the criticism on the book, so far as it is an exposi- 
tion of manners, morals, and habits. There is little, perhaps no- 
thing, untrue in the account of the ill-training or no-training of 
the public officials (which in part, however, springs from Mr. St. 
John’s beloved equality); the moral domestic corruption induced 
by polygamy and Mahomet’s encouragement to licentiousness; 
the ignorance and bigotry of the mass of Turks who are not 
sceptics; the childishness, intrigue, and now even drunkenness, 
of the harem; or the total failure of the new reform to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Christian population, or even the 
Mahometans of the remote provinces. In some of these state- 
ments, indeed, Mr. St. John is supported by passing travellers, 
who write without a purpose if not without a bias. At the same 
time, those virtues which observers quite equal to Mr. St. John 
have ascribed to the Turks are suppressed ; while much of what is 
said to show the necessity of destroying the national existence of 
the Turks might be applied to other nations—the foreign provinces 
of Russia and Austria, for example. 

The long residence of Mr. St. John in Egypt and the Levant as 
a member of native families, has given him a knowledge of 
Oriental domestic doings which few Europeans and no mere travel- 
lers could attain. This intimate familiarity with Eastern manners 
is shown throughout the volume; and the author naturally directs 
a good deal of his attention to the relations of the sexes. Not- 
withstanding our notion of Eastern life, there are, according to 
this author, many Turkish bachelors and some henpecked hus- 
bands. 
| We commonly conceive a Turk as a burly individual, surrounded by 4 

great number of submissive beauties, anxious for the honour of the hand- 

kerchief; but it is not remembered that there is a prodigious number of 
| bachelors in the East. In spite of the disgrace in which celibacy is held, a 
large proportion of the men of the middle classes abstain from marriage, on 
account of the difficulties thrown in their way by manners and the competi- 
tion of the rich. I have known instances among the Levantines in which a 
| young shopkeeper has been compelled to spend half his capital to procure a 
dirty little wife. The same system of purchase prevails among the Turks, 
and is indeed derived from them. ‘Lhe number of unmarried persons in 
the Ottoman empire is therefore very great. This may partly account for 
the development of vices which alone are sufficient to Teter a race to the 
oma depths of degradation, and to which I can do no more than allude 
nere. 

“The Turks are naturally a licentious race. Even the conformation of 
their heads reveals that fact. The posterior portion is enormously developed ; 
and the napes of their necks are something almost miraculous to behold— 
they resemble those of bulls. They are often uxorious, and, in case no sus- 
| picion of jealousy crosses their minds, treat their wives with considerable 
deference. Few will venture to appear in the presence of their ladies in the 
slightest degree intoxicated ; and they will submit to be beaten on the day 
of Beiram, if from poverty, or other causes, they have been unable to bring 
home the roast shoulder of mutton required by inexorable custom for the 
family dinner of that day. Eastern ladies often resort to this summary 
mode of proceeding with their lords and masters, even when not protected 

* The Turks in Europe: a Sketch of Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. By Bayle St. John, Author of ** Village Life in Egypt,” &c., &c. Published by 
Chapman and Hall, 
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by the privilege of a festival. It is true that, ou the other hand, they are 
exposed to similar treatment if they carry the joke too far, or misbehave in 
any way; and that the sack—of which it is now the custom to make fun 
among wags who have looked at the outside of Eastern manners—is always 
ready to punish serious derelictions of duty. 4 

The picture of the Circassian and Georgian beauties should be 
taken probably with the same qualification that must be extended 
to other parts of the book. The argument of the author, how- 
ever, may be admitted as true—the incompetency of the Turkish 
mothers to train up cultivated men; although, social accomplish- 
ments being put aside, the same might be predicated of a large por- 





tion of Europe, and of the whole of Europe a century or two ago. | 


The earlier letters of Walpole do not describe English women as 
very delicate either in language or manners, though their early life 
was not so sordid as that of the Georgian beauties. 

« Another source from which vacant harims are filled is the market of 
Georgian slaves ; but it is by no means so popular. These unhappy creatures, 
who are embarked at Trebisond on board of the regular steamers, reach Con- 
stantinople in a very sad and pitiable state. We can imagine an European 
reader almost envying the captain under whose care is placed so poetical a 
cargo ; but, alas! the truth is, that the Georgians are looked upon almost 
as suspiciously as a hundred eases of leeches for the Marseilles market. It is 
true they are separated as much as possible from the rest of the passengers, 
penned in like a flock of sheep, and hidden by dirty cloths ; or, in bad wea- 
ther, crammed below like Negroes in the middle passage. In spite of these 
precautions, the whole vessel sutiers from their presence. Nearly every ote 


of them has the itch; and, without exception, every one brings away a | 


colony of native vermin. This is easily accounted for. The poor things 
resemble not a bevy of English maidens going out voluntarily to seek for 


husbands in the barracks of Madras or Calcutta. ‘They are sold from po- | 
verty or avarice by their parents or friends, and are handed over nearly | 


naked to the purchaser. ‘To dress them woul cat up all the profits. A rag- 
ged shift and piece of canvass w rapped round their shoulders—such is the 
costume in which they crowd by day and huddle together at night, whisper- 
ing or dreaming of the splendour which has been promised them, to dispel 
their sorrow or their sulkiness,—and perhaps giving a passing thought to the 
home which has cast them forth, like the pet lumb when it has outgrown the 
fondness or the patience of its mistress. ‘The merchant, with the uncalcu- 
lating stupidity which characterizes all dealers in human flesh, fattens these 
future sultanas during the voyage on water and millet-tlour porridge. They 
arrive at their journey’s end in such a state that few connoisseurs in in- 
cipient beauty would venture to pronounce an opinion. 

“Sometimes, when the owner is in haste to realize, he drives his Georgian 
flock to market in the unseemly condition in which they come ashore; or at 
most throws around them a ferigeh—the mantle of the Turkish women. 
Chance for the most part presides over the sale. The purchaser keeps at a 
respectful distance from his acquisition, as a doctor might from a plague 
patient; and drives her before hira to what may be called a preparatory 
school for the harim. A number of old women, indeed, gain their living by 
ee up this rough material; curing them, by remedies of which they 

ave the secret, of their disease, combing their hair into shape, scrubbing 
them, and exterminating the reminiscences they have brought with them 
from their native hovels. Whilst performing these duties, they take occasion 
to instruct them a little likewise in Turkish ctiquette, and in the means they 
must adopt to win the affections of their masters. The last rags of modesty 
are thus torn away, and the slave is ready to become the mother of a Grand 
Vizier. We must add, that frequently the girls are not brought to market 
until this preliminary process has been gone through; and the impatience 
natural to human nature of course in such cases gives a price that more than 
covers the expense of breaking in. 

“From the two classes of women I have thus described most of the con- 
sorts of persons high inrank aretaken. Such are the mothers of the Ministers 
of the Sublime Porte, ay, and of all the Sultans that have ever reigned on 
the shores of the Bosphorus.” 

There is a touch of humour in this story worthy of a comic 
writer. 

“ There is a race of wild boars in Egypt, of the flesh of which, though it 
be insipid, the Europeans, from the perversity to which I have already al- 
luded, are fond. I once saw a cage containing four little ones sent down as 
a present to an English lady. It was carried through the streets by two 
great shamefaced porters, whom a crowd of urchins and idlers followed and 
hooted. They were so annoyed that they dropped their burden, and began 
cursing Christianity, whilst the sucking boars took to flight, pursued by a 
shower of stones and slippers. I remember, however, that on one occasion a 
fine Gratz ham was boiled for our use ou board the boat. There were ru- 
mours among the crew whilst the caldron was over the fire. They seemed 
to consider themselves almost as accomplices of a sacrilege. But when the 
steaming ham was fished out by a hook at the end of a pole, and deposited 
with respectful contempt upon the dish, the men collected round at a certain 
distance with expanded nostrils, sniffing in the unholy odour; and one of 
them, in a moment of gastronomic conviction, exclaimed, * Wallah, by 
G——, how nice it smells! What a pity it is a sin !’” 





CHESTERTON’S PEACE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE." 
Service in the Peninsula, North America, and France after Water- 
oo—a campaign with the South American “ Liberators,” in- 
cluding some personal adventures—and the experiences of a go- 
vernor of a London prison—form the staple matter of these vo- 
lumes. At the age of eighteen, George Laval Chesterton was ap- 
inted to the field train of the Artillery, asa compromise between 
mother’s fears and his own aspirations which looked to the 
regular Army. In 1812 he was ordered to the Peninsula, but the 
fortune of war removed him from its more active scenes to the 
isons on the Mediterranean. On the return of Ferdinand the 
3eloved, Mr. Chesterton was sent with a part of the army to the 
United States, and was present throughout that ill-planned and 
purposeless campaign, from the trips on the waters of the Chesa- 
peake and the capture of Washington to the final retreat after the 
repulse before New Orleans. Mr. Chesterton returned just too 
late for Waterloo; but assisted in reducing some fortresses and 
Conveying the captured artillery, &c., remaining in France with 
© army of occupation. Ieduced to half-pay in 1817, he joined 


the gallant band of adventurers who were cajoled into giving their 

cn, Peace, iWar, and Adventure: an Autobiographical Memoir of George Laval 
nine, formerly of the Field Train Department of the Royal Artillery, subse- 

To a Captain in the Army of Columbia, and at present Governor of the House 
4 orrection at Cold Bath Fields, In two volumes. 
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Publisled by Longman and 











services to the Patriots of South America. Mutiny on the part of 
the British Legion, sternly put down on the part of their oflicers— 
incapacity, indolence, and neglect almost amounting to treachery or 
cowardice, on the part of the Creole Patriots—hardships, privations, 
sickness ending frequently in death, on the part of the foreigners 
—constitute the subjects of the South American campaign. When 
with some difficulty Captain Chesterton had obtained his dismissal, 
he was captured by the Spaniards, and sent about the country, 
fully expecting to be shot by Murillo. In his case, however, that 
usually ruthless chieftain relented. Our adventurer returned to 
England safe, if not quite sound; and, after sundry efforts as 
teacher, journalist, and translator of languages, was elected in 
1829 to the post which he at present fills. 

The memoir is a readable narrative, varied in place, incidents, 
and fortunes. ‘The Peninsula and Waterloo experiences may 
scarcely realize the reader’s expectations, because Mr. Chesterton 
had no opportunities of seeing the larger events, and so much has 
been written on both subjects that common observation has little 
novelty. The picture of the campaign in North America is, worth 
perusal for the total lack of definite object it displays on the part 
of the British, and, except perhaps at Baltimore, the want of 
energy, skill, and combination, exhibited by the Americans. Ina 
letter written in 1814, the Duke of Wellington had warned the 
Ministry of the difliculties of carrying on war in America, either 
from Canada or the seaboard. “ You may go to a certain extent, 
as far as a navigable river or your means of transport will enable 
you to subsist, provided your force is sufficiently large compared 
with that which the enemy will oppose to you.” The Mi- 
nistry seem to have considered this an authority to go as far as 
they could; for that was about the principle of the campaign. 
The troops got to Washington; destroyed the shipping and stores 
—which was justifiable ; but burnt papers, books, and a variety of 
other things, not justitiable—which Mr. Chesterton, who was not 
in the city, however, considers the result of “ excitement” and 
want of control. After this useless but exasperating work, 
the army had to retreat, and then made a similar attempt upon 
Baltimore, where they were creditably repulsed but not pur- 
sued. They were repulsed more ye Me at New Orleans; 
but got safe off, though Mr. Chesterton considers that the death of 
the commander, and the position in which the army was placed, 
should have insured its destruction. 

“Our bloodless exit after such a signal discomfiture is, in my opinion, cal- 
culated to detract from the character for enterprise of General Jackson. 

**]lis tame forbearance on such an occasion denoted a lack of chivalrous 
daring, little suited to the fame of a great commander, into which his country- 
men have delighted to exalt him. He certainly availed himself of ready 
means to protect the city ; but, with the exception of his first aggression, he 
took no one step to chastise his invaders, comparatively defenceless as they 
were, 

“ At this particular juncture the British had been repulsed with great loss, 
and were naturally much discouraged ; and, moreover, there was not a single 
— in the aspect of the country upon which they could rely for natural 

eTence, 

‘Our access to the point of debarkation had been contracted and hazardous, 
We could never have succeeded in landing had we been opposed even by 
paucity of numbers. But now that discomfiture, the loss in general officers, 
and our numerical sacrifice, had spread almost a panic through our ranks, the 
contemplation of the extraordinarily intricate route by which alone we 
could retreat, should, in my opinion, have invoked the hardihood of our op- 
ponents. This was the precise moment for enterprise ; but it was suffered to 
yass away ingloriously unheeded. Here, I think, the reputation of General 
; nor tea appears divested of the high qualifications with which his country 
has surcharged it. 

“The Americans continued supine, while we, at our perfect leisure, by 
means of the Sappers and Staff Corps, laboured, and successfully, to adapt the 
banks of the creek, with their reeds and swampy superficies, to the safe march 
of our soldiers to the fishermen’s huts. The boats meanwhile conveyed as 
many as they could carry; and thus the entire force was withdrawn from the 
position before New Orleans.” 

In like manner, Washington seems to have been badly pro- 
tected or defended ; Mr. Chesterton thinks the latter, a few thou- 
sand men marching about as they pleased ; and when the British 
army retreated before gathering forces, the pursuit was not suf- 
ficiently pressed. 

There are some curious pictures of the lax state of discipline 
among the foreign regiments in the British service, and the quar- 
rels of the officers; as well as traits of life in garrison service, and 
of Spanish manners, since rendered more familiar to the world b 
various travellers. One of these was the inexpensive “ tertulias”; 
which the British do not seem to have approved of, especially as 
the want of refreshments was not ascribed to temperance. 

“Throughout our residence at Carthagena we were admitted to all the 
distinguished tertulias of the town. The Governor, Don Juan Ruis, kept 
open house for the reception of company twice a week; but neither at his 
house nor elsewhere, during many months, did I ever upon one single oc- 
casion see other refreshment than iced water. The poverty at that epoch 
of the upper classes in Spain was extreme. Grandees, with their embroidered 
habiliments and crosses, were seen making their frugal purchases, in the 
market, of the cheapest provisions ; and they were constantly to be met hold- 
ing slender baskets containing a little coarse bread, to be seasoned with some 
very inexpensive fruit or fish. Indeed, with their outward assumption of 
Castilian pride was combined as much real destitution as might well bespeak 
the pity of the meanest artisan. ss ’ 

” When, on the observance of any national féte, such as the King’s birth- 
day, the British gave an evening entertainment, and, conformably with our 
national custom, refreshments abounded, the free use made of them by Span- 
ish visitors provoked universal strictures.” 

Mr. Chesterton agrees with other writers in his censures of the 
conduct of the Prussians in France, and says that it caused a cold- 
ness between the British and their allies. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that the British always declined profiting by bad example. 

“At Namur, I was assigned a billet at the house of a respectable bour- 
geois; and, according to the custom exacted by the Prussians, 1 was sur- 
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prised by the spontaneous supply of a cup of coffee early in the morning, 
and, according to the prevailing Continental habit, a substantial déjedner a 
la fourchette at about ten o’clock. A respectful inquiry was made as to the 
hour I desired to dine; when a nice repast, with a bottle of vin ordinaire, 
was set before me; and all this gratis, and, seemingly, as a matter of duty. 
For three days I enjoyed this liberal treatment; which in this case cost me 
no compunction, because there was a substantiality in all around me which 
testified to the ability of my host to incur this expense without any probable 
inconvenience.” 

The approaches of the tide are hardly perceptible to the eye of 
the mg but when we look after an interval we trace its ad- 
vances. Mr. Chesterton is not a very old man, but the change in 
public morals is very great since he first became acquainted with 
public business in 1812. Corrupt extravagance seems to have been 
running riot in every branch of the service ; his particular depart- 
ment, the field train, having plenty of it shown in a useless multi- 
plication of inefficient officers and men for the sake of patronage; 
while mismanagement (still perhaps existing) from want of thought 
and unity in the different departments was equally rife. Even in 
1829 the abuses of Cold Bath Fields appear to have exceeded the 
satire of the Beggar’s Opera and the novelists of the last century 
as to extortion and corruption. ‘This is an inkling of the state of 
a principal metropolitan prison less than five-and-twenty years 





At last, after trials patiently undergone and turned to account 
Mrs. Clinton relents, and the future of Alice gleams happily, * 

Collateral incidents or episodes are connected with the maip 
story, and many characters introduced into it. The best perhaps 
are the Lynnes, especially Mr. and Mrs. Lynne, and their daughter 
Barbara; but they are all types. Mrs. Lynne, indeed, is merely 
the goodnatured, unintellectual woman, dependent for her opinions 


‘upon the last word uttered by whomsoever she likes, and rr. 


It should be observed, however, that the new Governor was | 


elected by the Middlesex Magistrates to put a stop to it. 

“From one end of the prison to the other, a vast illicit commerce pre- 
vailed, at a rate of profit so exorbitant as none but the most elastic con- 
sciences could have devised and sustained. 

**The law forbade every species of indulgence, and yet there was not one 
that was not easily purchaseable. The first question asked of a prisoner 
was, ‘had he money, or anything convertible into money; or would any 
friend, if written to, advance him money?’ and if the answer were affirma- 
tive, then the game of spoliation commenced. In some instances, as much 
as seven or eight shillings in the pound went to the ‘turnkey,’ with a couple 
of shillings to the yardsman—a prisoner who had purchased his appointment 
from the turnkey, at a cost of never less than five pounds, and frequently 
for more. A fellow called ‘the passage-man’ would put in a claim for 
something also, and thus the prison novice would soon discover that he was 
in a place where fees were exorbitant and charges multiplied. If he should 
be singularly untutored in the habits of such society, he would not long re- 
tain a vestige of his property ; and if a sense of injustice led him to com- 
plain, he was called ‘a nose,’ and had to run the gauntlet of the whole 
yard, by passing through a double file of scoundrels, who facing inwards, as- 
sailed him with short ropes or well-knotted handkerchiefs. If, however, he 
were a swell-mobsman, or a chap who promptly assimilated himself to the 
ways of nefarious society, he would by a sub-current of traflic (paying tri- 
bute to the turnkey) amass in a few months an unusual percentage upon 
the money he had invested, either by the agency of usurious dealing or by 
unblushing rascality ; it mattered not which, provided only the opportunity 


should oceur. 

“The poor and friendless prisoner was a wretchedly oppressed man. He 

was kicked and buffeted, nate to do any revolting work, dared not com- 

plain ; and such was the amount of savage usage combined with starvation, 
for even his prison fare would sometimes be sacrificed to fraud or theft,) 

that timely intervention only saved a few despairing wretches from suicide : 

for that shocking fact I pledge my word.” 

The subsequent experience of Mr. Chesterton as Governor fur- 
nishes one of the most remarkable sections of the book ; abounding 
in sketches of notorious criminals, singular examples of obdurate 
despair of self, or traits of goodness eyen in the lowest class of 
offenders. 


THE CLINTONS.* 
THE persons and conduct of upper life are applied to a moral and 
religious purpose in this novel ; which gives it some distinctiveness. 
An amiable spirit, a spice of dramatic power, a touch of satire, and 
a nice perception of character, especially among the gravely rich 
religious classes, impart literary freshness. There is, however, a 
want of strength in the writer, with a too great predominance of 
the daily occurrences of common life in the story, as well as a pau- 


city of incident, which render the narrative rather unexciting, or 


in fact “ slow.” 

The story gathers round the fortunes of the two Misses Clinton. 
Lilian the elder, a beautiful and impulsive coquette, points the most 
important moral. Her cousin Wilfred Lynne is attached to her 


from childhood; she sees his passion, and, in spite of her sister’s | 


remonstrances, tacitly allows it, till Wilfred offers—to be rejected. 
The blow to his pure, affectionate, poetical nature, becomes a 
blessing. He might have worshiped an earthly idol; in affliction 
he devotes his entire soul to his duty, and becomes the pattern 
clergyman of the writer. 

In the mean time, Lilian has accepted Lord Rossendale, a sober- 
minded, respectable, but selfish young nobleman; and the mar- 
riage, not based upon high moral or religious grounds, turns out a 
rather esd one. Lord Rossendale is struck by lightning after 
a matrimonial quarrel. Wilfred, who had been appointed to a family 
living by the young nobleman, is the stay of Lilian in her dis- 
tress. A knowledge of his virtues and high character creates, per- 
haps revives, affection. Wilfred, however, is too impassive to 
be again excited by earthly love ; and his death, remotely produced 
by the discharge of his duties, is the means of hereafter turning 
Lilian’s attention to religious thoughts, the want of which was 
the main defect of her character and the source of her troubles. 

Her sister Alice is by nature a self-sustained and self-sacrificing 
person. She rejects Sir Aubrey Howard, a young man who has 
many good qualities, and to whom she is attached, but he has no 
care for religion himself though admiring the “feeling” in others. 


She has to struggle with a sense of loneliness, from want of tho- | 


rough sympathy with either her mother or sister; and she has to 
bear crushed hopes from her mother’s rejection of a favoured suitor. 


* The Clintons; or Deeps and Shallows of Life. Published by 
Bentley. , 


In three volumes. 


deemed from the reader’s disregard only by the truth of her af. 
fections,—a commoner person in life than in novels. Barbara and 
Mr. Lynne are also rarer in books than in reality. They each repre. 
sent, with the differences arising from age and sex, the hard, rea. 
soning, unlovely sense of duty and religion, necessary in public 
life, but not attractive in the domestic circle; Mr. Lynne, more. 
over, having a concealed though unconscious worldliness at bot- 
tom. He is in principle and doctrine an Evangelical Dissenter, 
but he clings to the Church as a more respectable thing, and as 
furnishing the chance of greater prizes for his sons. The follow. 
ing scene exhibits the three on a visit to Wilfred at his parsonage, 
It is the first day of their arrival, and family prayers are just con. 
cluded. 

“The service over, Mr. Lynne immediately said, ‘Is this the way in 
which you always conduct your evening prayers, Wilfred ?’ 

*** Not exactly,’ he replied. ‘I read ditferent collects, and we often sing 
the ‘Magnificat,’ or other hymns, instead of the ‘ Nune Dimittis.’’ 

““¢That’s no variety,’ said Barbara; ‘and I cannot say I like that mo. 
notonous, drawling, monkish chanting—a tune with only three notes in it!’ 

““*Nothing can be simpler than the melody,’ said Wilfred, ‘and that is 
its great advantage ; every one can singit, and yet it is a sublime strain.’ 

“¢Sublime !’ cried Barbara, scornfully, ‘that old tune, without begin- 
ning, middle, or end!’ 

“*Very true, my dear,’ interposed Mrs. Lynne. 
finish, somehow.’ 

‘***]t does not conclude on the key-note,’ said Wilfred. ‘ Very old music 
seldom does; and I cannot tell you how much my ear is pleased by this 
ending on the third. It is so suited to sacred or rather devotional music; 
it symbolizes, I think, the infinitude of its subject, the continuance of the 
act of worship in our own souls, the truth that there is no final note to the 
harmonies in which our spirits should ever bear a part; besides, I fancy that 
the strain lingers on the ear witha strange, haunting, mysterious sweetness, 
when the note with which we expect it to conclude remains unuttered.’ 

“ ¢Oh Wilfred, what nonsense!’ exclaimed Barbara. ‘Why, there is 
searcely an Irish jig or Scotch reel that has not the same sublime peculiarity.’ 

“ Very true, ‘my dear,’ said Mrs. Lynne. 

So they have, Barbara,’ replied Wilfred ; ‘ and it gives them a sort of 
wild beauty: but I only spoke of the principle as applied to devotional 
music ; its being applicable to jigs and reels does not alter the truth ofa 
word I have said.’ 

“¢Truth!’ groaned Mr. Lynne. ‘Do you apply the name of truth to 
these musical technicalities, to which you seem to attach such unaccountable 
importance, and which to me are simply incomprehensible! Oh Wilfred! 
there is something shocking in thus mixing religion with such frivolities, to 
say that infinitude is symbolized by a note of music. Let me see more vital 
picty, and less of this unmeaning formalism! Wilfred, do you think your 
evening prayers ought to have been such as to suggest such a conversation 
as I have just heard?’ 

‘** My dear father, I donot see why a few words aboutsacred music should 
not follow our evening devotions,’ 

“‘Mrs. Lynne looked in bewildered despair, alternately at her husband 
and her son. 

*** Wilfred must be in the wrong,’ she thought, with sorrow. 

“ ¢T grieve to see these Tractarian delusions extending themselves into my 
family,’ said Mr. Lynne. ‘ There can be no vital piety where they exist.’ 

*** Oh James!’ murmured his wife. 

““* Then I suppose,’ interposed Barbara, in her most sarcastic accents, 
‘tomorrow we shall hear you intone the service, and chant everything that 
can be chanted; after which you will preach in a surplice, taking your text 
from the writings of the Fathers, and inculcating in your discourse the ne- 
cessity of holding correct opinions on the subjects of music and painting; to 
be followed by—I think you call it—the Offertory Service, by candlelight. 

*¢ Oh Barbara!’ said Mrs. Lynne. 

“*T trust 1 shall behold no such lamentable exhibition,’ Mr. Lynne re- 
marked. 

*** No,’ said Wilfred. ‘ Barbara misjudges me, I think: I do not intone 
the service ; the daily psalms are not chanted in my church ; I do not wear 
the surplice in the pulpit, nor thence deliver lectures on the arts; and 
though the Offertory Service succeeds the sermon, I do not read it by candle- 
light. lLassure you, my dear father, 1 am no Tractarian.’ 

*** T wish I could look upon you as a truly settled and experienced Chris- 
tian,’ said Mr. Lynne. ‘I trust your sermon tomorrow may give some evi- 
dence of vital religion ; at present I cannot understand your doctrines, You 
tell me you are no Tractarian, yet I cannot but see Romanizing tendencies in 
the importance you seem to attach to certain forms.’ 

“ ¢* Tf you mean my applying the hymns and prayers of the Church to my 
domestic services,’ Wilfred replied, ‘ I do so because I know of none better 
suited tothe purpose. I can think of no request, no thanksgiving, which we 
can wish daily and nightly to utter, that isnot expressed in the Prayer-book, 
in language the most beautiful and full of meaning of which our English 
tongue is capable. And the hymns we sing are the very words of Scripture.’ 

““* Ah! but I should like one or two of the Olney Hymns sometimes, for 
a change,’ said Mrs. Lynne; but no one noticed her remark. 

“¢ That blind adherence to the Prayer-book is Romanizing,’ Mr. Lynne 
said. ‘I conclude you do not allow your parishioners to exercise their 
private judgment on the Bible, which you probably make second to the 
Prayer-book. You refer them, of course, to the Church.’ 

“"¢In this matter,’ Wilfred replied, ‘my principles are as far removed 
from those of ultra-Tractarians as you could wish. I do not refer any one 
to the Church for an interpretation of the Bible ; the Church has never as- 
sumed the office of interpreter. She has authorized no notes or comments 


‘It does not come toa 


| on Holy Writ. I leave the Bible to each man’s private judgment ; and I urge 


| 
| 
| 
| 





upon ail the duty of reading and studying it, as freely and as strongly as you 
could desire” — : 

“« ‘That is satisfactory,’ said Mr. Lynne. ‘I am pleased to hear this from 
you.’ ”’ 
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The Turks in Europe; a Sketch of Manners and Politics in the Otto- 
man Empire. By Bayle St. John, Author of “ Village Life in Egypt,” 
&e, 


Six Dramas of Calderon. Freely Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
[The Spanish drama has contributed some plays of intrigue to the English 
stage, but as a class of literature that drama has never been popular in 
England, even in the more palmy days of theatricals. Neither the intrinsic 
merits of Calderon nor the principles of translation adopted by Mr. Edwar¢ 
Fitzgerald are likely to change the verdict before a less tavourable jury ; for 
if one kind of literature is more than another disregarded now-a-days, it is 
the drama. The plays of Calderon were written to be acted, not to be read ; 
they owed their interest mostly to situation, and what we call the dusiness 





of the stage: his characters want individuality, his dialogue closeness and | 


nature ; his style approaches to fustian ; and his ideas of morality were not 
exactly such as would be admired in the present day. The dramatic student, 


if any such survives, may recur to them as the surgeon recurs to the ‘‘sub- | 


ject,” to acquire knowledge in spite of unpleasant concomitants ; the 
rian of Spanish society may read them for a picture of manners in the purely 
national plots, and of Spanish ideas in all the dramas; but they never were 
works of literary excellence perhaps even to Spaniards, and certainly not 
to other nations. ‘ 

If, however, Calderon was to be presented in English, it would seem de- 


histo- | 


sirable to have taken his best dramas ; whereas Mr. l'itzgerald has chosen six 


of his inferior plays—“ not one of those on my list,” he naively writes, “ being 


mentioned with +! praise, or included in any selection that I know of, ex- | 


cept the homely Mayor of Zalamea.” A close translation would also seem 
better than a free one ; for those who want Calderon would like to have him 
as he is. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, has acted upon a plan of translation 
which is something more than “ free.”’” * While faithfully trying to retain 
what was fine and eflicient,”” he has, he says, ** sunk, reduced, altered, and 
replaced much that seemed not, simplified some perplexities, and curtailed 
or omitted scenes that seemed to mar the breadth of general effect.”” A pro- 
cess which looks less like translation than what the playwrights call “ adapta- 
tion.’’] 

Stray Leaves from Shady Places. By Mrs. Newton Crosland, Author 

of ** Lydia, a Woman’s Book,” &c. 

{Under her maiden name of Camilla Toulmin, Mrs. Newton Crosland was a 
pretty frequent contributor to the Annuals, and her tales both then and 
since had some peculiarity of character. The matter was taken from life, if 
the life was common or exceptional. The incidents were probable, the per- 
sons to be met with ; and if a little of boudoir sentiment was thrown over 
the whole, the ideas and the manner were those of the day. An absence of 
strength prevented the author from getting beyond very pleasant writing ; 
but her great defect was what in painting would be called want of compo- 
sition: the parts are better than the putting together ; the materials, 
though natural and real, wanted greater weight. 


Stray Leaves consist of various tales descriptive of existing society, often | 


inculcating some lesson in favour of the humble or the struggling classes, and 
painting with much truth, though rather favourably, the poorer portion of 
middle life. The characteristics of the tales are those we have already de- 
scribed as belonging to the author, but the subjects cuter into the struggles 
of necessitous life, and more fully than Annual refinement might allow. | 

Electric Science ; its History, Phenomena, and Applications. By F. C. 
Bakewell, Author of ‘* Natural Evidence of a Future Life,” &e. 

[An elementary book containing a great quantity of niatter, well arranged, 
and clearly presented in a small space. A history of electricity occupies the 
first part of the book, concise, but informing, by touching only upon essen- 
tial parts. This is followed by its various phenomena, explained with equal 
interest and clearness. The application of electricity constitutes the third 
division of Mr. Bakewell’s treatise ; in which the electric telegraph—a 
specialty of this author—forms the most prominent feature. ]} 

Rudimentary Treatise on the Construction of Locks, “Edited by Charles 
Tomlinson. . ° 

{The larger part of the matter of this treatise was furnished by Mr. Hobbs, 
and put together with some additions by Mr. George Dodd, Mr. Tomlinson 
revising or editing the whole. It contains a brief notice of the history and 
literature of locks, with a fuller account of the principles of lockmaking, the 
respective sccurity furnished by different modern locks, the controversies 
which have sprung from the exhibition of locks at the Crystal Palace, and 
the lockpicking with which those coutroversies were connected.] 

A Comple te Practical Grammar of the Hungarian Language ; with 
Exercises, Selections from the best Authors, and Vocabularies. ‘To 
which is added, an Historical Sketch of Hungarian Literature. By J. 
Csink, formerly elected as Ordinary Professor of ‘Technical Sciences at 

_, the Protestant School of Kesmark. 

{This book is divided into two parts, the first of which contains the Hun- 
garian grammar, and the second consists of reading lessons. The matter 
might have been more compactly arranged and more skilfully presented. 
The exercises in translation, which follow the examples on the parts of 
speech, form the chief feature of the book. It appears designed for adults, 
or persons with some knowledge of general grammar; but the pronunciation 
of the language scems hardly attainable without a master. ] 

The Principles of French Grammar; with numerous Exercises. For 
the use of Schools and of Private Students. By Jules Caron, M.E.LS., 
Teacher of the French Language aud Literature in the Edinburgh 

a __hilosophical Institution, &e. 

{The number of French grammars is so great that perhaps a new one was 
hardly necessary. M. Caron’s J’rinciples, however, may be recommended 
for clearness of exposition, gradual progression, and a distinct exhibition to 
the mind through the eye by means of typographical display, the last an 
important point where the subject admits ot it.] . 

Edmund Burke: being First Principles selected from his Writings. 
With an Introductory Essay by Robert Montgomery, M.A., &e. 

(Mr. Montgomery’s selection has been made directly from Burke's writings, 
not helped by reference to other ‘ beauties.” 
of being made upon a system, passages that contain a princ ipie being chosen 
in preference. ‘The shortness of some of these passages imparts too much of 
a fragmentary air to the collection; and it would be an improvement in a 
future edition to indicate the source of each extract. } 

_ Diogenes. Volume I. 

[The numbers of a funny weekly periodical collected into a volume. It con- 
tains prose strictures on passing topics, prose jokes, satirical verses, and 
jocular cuts or caricatures. It is in fact an imitation of J’uxch, and might 
sometimes be mistaken for it. ] : 

Samuel Johnson. By Thomas Carlyle. (Meading for Travellers.) 

[A reprint from Fraser’s Magazine of Carlyle’s review of Croker’s Boswell.) 
: PAMPHLETS., 

Logical Science Considered as an Educational Element: an Inaugural 
Address delivered in the Theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, on Monday, May 23, 1853. By John Murray, A.M., LL.D. 

History as a Condition of Social Progress. By Samuel Lucas, M.A., Ke. 

Parliamentary Reform. The Educational Franchise. 








It has the further advantage | 22d Foot—Ensign W. Macpherson to be Lieut. by purchase, 


A Proposal to Establish a Missionary College on the North-west Coast 


of British America. By the Reverend Charles Grenfell Nicolay, 
¥F.R.G.S., Librarian of King’s College, London. 

Speech on a Motion for Leave to bring in a Bill to Amend the Law re- 
specting Church-Rates. Ly Robert Phillimore, M.P. for Tavistock. 
Cobden and his Pamphlet Considered ; in a Letter to Richard Cobden, 

Esq., M.P. By Alfred B. Richards, Esq. Fourth edition. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING JULY 9, 
[From the Official Return.] 


Week 


Ten Weeks 
of 1843-52. 

















Zymotic Diseases, 2,545 
Dropsy, Cancer, and del 
Tubercular Diseases ...cccccsccccccsccesccescscsevcsceces cosvcee 1,839 
eases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses - 1,067 

ases of the Heart and Blood-vessels oe 4a) | 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration.... 872 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 646 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......+++++ PPITTITITi tii te ttt tt ° st 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.......++ . a 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, . 72 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, ° 10 
Malformations........ oe 27 
Premature Birth . 212 
7 262 

430 

62 

Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,...ssccccecessecese 217 
9,189 





Total (including unspecified Causes) .....00-eeeeeees eee 


BIRTHS, 

On the 7th July, at Crowsley Park, Oxtordshire, the Wife of Henry Baskerville, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Chester Villa, Lansdowne Road, the Wife of Major-General George 
Paris Bradshawe, K.H., of a son. 

On the 9th, at Packolet, county of Down, the Wife of Colonel Chesney, Royal Ar- 
tillery, of a son. 

On the 10th, the Wife of Captain H. G. Hamilton, R.N., of Eccleston Square, of a 
son. 

On the 10th, at Buckland, Dover, the Wife of Captain Morier, R.N., of a son. 

On the llth, at Mark Hall, Essex, the Wife of George Granville Randolph, Com- 
mander of H.M.S8. Rodney, of a daughter. 

On the Lith, at Beeston Hall, Norfolk, Lady Preston, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Onslow Square, Brompton, the Wife of James Graham, Esq., of a 
son. 
On the 15th, at Rushbury Rectory, Salop, the Wife of the Rev. F. 1. Hotham, ofa 
daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

January, at St. Paul's Church, Thorndon, New Zealand, Charles 


26th 
Hutt, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of E. Thorby, Esq., 


On the 








28q., of the 


On the 6th July, at Darlington, John Pringle Nichol, LL.D., Professor of Astro- 
nomy iu the University of Glasgow, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Joseph Pease, 
Esq., of Feethams, 

On the 7th, at St. Mary's, Cheltenham, the Rev. William Wellwood Stoddart, 
Vicar of Charlbury, and late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's, eldest surviving son of 
Sir John Stoddart, late Chief Justice of Malta, to Augusta, youngest daughter of the 
late Major Baddeley, Seventh Hussars. 

On the 12th, at St. James’s Church, Paddington, the Rev. Thomas Palmer Hut- 
ton, of Felbridge Park, East Grinstead, and Incumbent of Lingfield, Surrey, to 
Maria Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Dickenson, of Dost- 
hill House, near Tamworth. 

On the 13th, at Rotterdam, C. W. Hoyack, Esq., to Eliza, third daughter of Sir 
James H. Turing, Bart., H. M. Consul in that city. 

On the 14th, at the Chureh of the Holy Trinity, Brompton, Charles John Proby, 
Esq., eldest and only surviving son of the Rev. C. Proby, Canon of Windsor, an 
Vicar of Twickcnham, to Elizabeth, only child of Captain Edward Chappell, B.N. 

DEATHS, 

On the Sth January, at Nelson, New Zealand, by the accidental discharge of his 
gun, Mr. Henry Eliot, son of John Eliot, Esq., Lambourne, Essex. 

On the 12th March, at Melbourne, in Australia, Edward Wollstonecraft Turner, 
youngest son of the late John Turner, of the Strand, London; in his 24th year, Mr. 
Turner was drowned by the sinking of a boat in the Yarra-yarra. 

On the 2d July, at Adare Manor, county of Limerick, Caroline Adelaide, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Dunraven ; in her 16th year. 

On the 3d, at Belmont House, Devonport, Major-General F, W. Wilson, C.B., of 
the Madras Army. 

On the 4th, in Henrietta Street, Bath, Hariot, relict of Major Bowen, late of the 
Royal lnvalids; in her 92d year. 

On the 6th, at Chichester, Miriam, widow of the late General Nicolls, and eldest 
daughter of the late General Sir William Green, Bart.; in her 97th year. 

On the 6th, drowned, at Stisted Hall, Essex, Julia Harvey, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Bilakiston, Esq., Commander Royai Navy, of Thorpe liall, Norfolk. 

On the 8th, in Grosvenor Square, the Hon, Louisa Elphinstone de Flahault. 

On the 10th, at Ivy House, Stranraer, Anne, widow of the late Licutenant-General 
John M‘Nair, C.B.; in her 63d year, 

On the 10th, at Rosely, Arbroath, Magdalene, widow of Peter Ranken, Esq.; in 
her 95th year. 

Lately, at Slough, General Boyle Travers; in his 82d year. 


, ,~auprTD 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Orrick or Orpxranxce, July 12.—Royal Regt. of Artillery 

Tyler to be First Lieut. vice Blair, retired on half-pay. 
Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Col. H. D. Jones to be € ol. vice Brown, dec. 
War-orrice, July 15.—6th Regt. of Drags. 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Powell, who retires; Cornet RK. H. Currie to be Lieut. by 
purchase, Vice Rowley. 7th Light Drags.—Cornet J. 1 indal-de-Veulle has been 
permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, luth Light Drags. 
Assist.-Surg. A. M. Macbeth, from the 33d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice J. Mac- 
12th Light Drags.— Lieut. A. Gammell, from the 76th Foot, 


beth, who exchanges. 
to be Lieut. vice Fuller, who exchanges. Ist or Grenadier Foot Guards Lieut. and 
West, who retires; 


Capt. G. G. Rous to be Capt. and Licut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Ensign and Lieut. W. G. Cameron to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Rous. 
12th Foot—Ensign and Adjt. 1. C. Munro to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign F. C, 
D'Epinay Barelay to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Garner, W ho retires; J. 1, Clut- 
terbuck, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Barclay. 13th Foot—R. N. Clayton, 
Gent. te be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tyacke, appointed to the 22d Foot. 18th Foot 
A. Scott, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Fitzmaurice, appointed to 72d Regt. 
vice G. O. Deane, who 

retires ; Ensign T. Tyacke, from the 13th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Macpherson, 23d 
Foot—Lieut. A. Applewhaite, from the 6ith Foot, to be First Lieut. vice Dickens, 
who exchanges. 28th Foot—Lieut. W. Gandy, from the 4ith Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Wilscn, who exchanges. 31st Foot—Capt. R. H. Walters, from the 73d Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Farry, who exchanges. 33d Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Macbeth, M.D, 
from the 10th Light Drags. to be Assist.-Surg. vice A. M. Macbeth, who exchanges, 
ith Foot—Lieut. G. 8S. Willson, from the 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Gandy, who ex- 
changes. 47th Foot—Ensign H. J. Buchanan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nangle, 
who retires; A. H. White, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Buchanan, 53d 
Foot—Captain William Frederick Adams Colman, trom the 80th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice George E. Hillier, who retires upon half-pay of the 80th Foot. 60th 
Foot—Lieut. E. R. Hannam, from the 8th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Fitz- 
gerald, appointed to the 30th Foot; Lieut. R. H. Robinson to be Adjutant, vice 
Kenny, promoted. 64th Foot— Lieut. R. V. Dickins, from the 23d Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Applewhaite, who exchanges, 72d Foot—Lieut. A. Wade to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice C. S. Boyle, who retires ; Ensign O. B. Feilden to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Wade; Ensign the Hon. A. T. Fitzmaurice, from the 18th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Feilden. 73d Foot—Capt. W. H. Barry, from the 3lst Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Walters, who exchanges. 76th Foot ~Lieutenant Charles Francis Fuller, from the 
12th Light Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, vice Gammell, who exchanges. Soth 
Foot—Lieut. F. Sitwell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Keyt, who retires ; En- 
sign M. Barton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sitwell; R. K. Taylor to be En- 
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Second Lieut. C, J. 


Lieut. the Hon. H. L. B. Rowley to 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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sign, by purchase, vice Barton—89th Foot—Lieut. R. F. Holmes, from the 97th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dawes, who exchanges. 97th Foot—Lieut. E. A. Dawes, 
from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Holmes, who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff—J. Ogilvy, M.B. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
Lucas, deceased. 


vice H. C. 








y r a] r Nd bl 

NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Aprratty, July 1.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. G. A. Schomberg to 
be Capt. vice G. Watson, to half-pay, and to be Paymaster of the Woolwich Division ; 
Second Lieut. F. P. Toms to be First Lieut. vice Schomberg. 


\ Nd bd be A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, July 12. 

-—Steele and Co. Birkenhead, wine-merchants—Bacon 
and Lewin, Nottingham, e-manufacturers—Saunders and Stanford, Charing Cross, 
vublishers—Forster and Spedding, Whitehaven, corn-factors—F. and G. Butcher, 
fiolton, Suffolk, grease-merchants—Ridley and Co. Newgate Street—Greg and Bow- 
las, Reddish, near Stockport, cotton-spinners- ylor and Hoyle, Tottington Higher 
End, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturers—Hibbeard and Ellis, Sheffield Park, table- 
knife- blade-makers— Sellers and Turner, Ashton-under-Lyne, pawnbrokers— Purser 
and Richards, New Bridge Strect, chemists-—Monteaux and Schulhoff, Gracechurch 
Strect, foreign bankers— He nderson and Orphoot, Hungerford Wharf, corn-factors 
—Greaves and Fearnsides, Batley, coal-masters —Wright and Co. Kildwick, York- 
shire, worsted-spinners—Hitchin and Gleadall, Halifax, attornies—J. and A. White, 
Kingsland Green, drapers—Gibson and Lindsay, Edinburgh, plumbers—Tait and 
Son, London, merchants—Tait and Scn, Glasgow, merchants ; as far as regards W. 
Tait. 

Bankrurpts.—Ilenry Bates and Cnaries Hrrcuman, Addle Street, to surrender 
July 27, Aug. 30: solicitors, J. and C, Robinson, Queen Street Place, Upper 
T oss Street ; Official assignee, Edwards, 
coal-merchant, July 26, Aug. 30: solicitors, Skilbeck, Southampton Buildings ; 
Aldridge, Poole; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Cuantes Haut, Orchard 
Street, Portman‘ Square, builder, July 27, Aug. 30: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane, 
Bucklerebury ; official assignee, Edwards, 8 Sambrook Court—WiILLiAM GAMBLING, 
Southampton, *puilder, July 28, Aug. 18: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane, Bucklers- 
bury; Hodgson, Birmin; vham : ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 
Frepenick FRancis Cox, Cornhill, tailor, Jet 22, Aug. 26: solicitors, Reed and Co. 
Friday Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Alde rmanbury —Wituiam Winter, Hawk- 
hurst, Kent, builder, July 22, Aug. 26: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Joser u Peres, Scarborough Street, Goodman's 
Fields, tailor, July 22, Aug. 27: solicitors, As hurst and Son, Old Jewry; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Basin: a Street—THomas and Epmuxp Kemr, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, painters, July 25, Aug. 15: solicitors, Lane jun. Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
Hodgson, Birmingham; offic ial assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— Davin Farrar 
Bower, Rawcliffe, flax-scutcher, July j solicitors, Richardson and 
Gaunt, ‘Leeds ; Tp Seg Young, Leeds—Josrru Axnort, Manchester, grocer, 
July 23, Aug. ‘2: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Man- 
chester—Tnomas Tarcey, Liverpool, stone-mason, July 26, Aug. 1G: solicitor, Gro- 
cott, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divivexvs.— Aug. 2, Mence, Ww orcester, brewer—Aug. 2, Clapham, Whittlesea, 
watch-maker— Aug. 6, Rufford, Stourbridge, banker—July 23, Marson, W olverhamp- 
ton, draper—Aug. “T2, Golds mith, Nottingham, tailor—July 29, Butterworth, Mans- 
field, rocer—July 23, Patterson, Atherstone, W arwickshire, garde ner—Aug. 4, 
Ross, uiverpool, draper—Aug. 4, Power, Liverpool, merchant —Aug. 24, Dale, Kids- 
grove, Tunstall, builder— Aug. ?4, Coleman, Coventry, chemist—Aug. 24, Latham, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, boot-maker— Aug. 24, Wood jun. Birmingham, builder—Aug. 2, 
Muckleston jun. Shrewsbury, grocers— Aug. 3, Brock, Hull, coal-merchant—Aug. 2, 
Hirst, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, manufacturer, 

Crnriricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Aug. 2, Stearn, Ipsw ‘ich, plumber—Aug. 12, Pulford, Long Sutton, Lin- 
colushire, cordwainer—Aug. 17, Roberts, Stratford- ~upon-Avon, builder—Aug. 3, 
Brock, Hull, coal-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS or Divipenns.— Polden and Lafargue, Gould Square, ship-owners ; 
first div. of 4d. any Tuesd Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— E. and H. Martyn, Ald- 

ate High Street, woollen-drapers; second div. of 24d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guild- 
yall Chambers —Craddock, Nuneaton, scrivener; div. of 3s. 104d. any Thursday; 

Christie, Birmingham— Scott, Nottingham, grocer; first div. of 4s. 6d. July 16, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Harris, Nottingham— Hindes and Derham, Leeds, 
worsted-spinners; third div. of 5d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Hare, 
Hudderstield, chemist ; first div. of ls. 6d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds— 
Carter, Preston, corn-merchant; first div, of 4s. 34d. any Tuesday; Lee, Manches- 
ter—Thornton, Preston, plumber; first div. of 1s. 9d. any Tuesday; Lee, Manches- 
ter—Gouldesbrough, Manchester, manufacturer; third div. of 1s. 4d. any Tuesday ; 

Lee, Manchester—Fielder, Saddieworth, woolstapler ; first div. of 24d. any Tues: 
day; Lee, Manchester—Smith, Manchester, hatter; first div. of 2s. 3d. any Tues- 
day ; ; Lee, Manchester— Ness, Ne weastle-upon-Tyne, g zrocer; first and final div. of 
os . any Saturday; Wakley, Neweastle- upon-Tyne— Harrison, Friar’s Goose Alkali 

orks, Gateshead; div. of 2s, 34d. (further part of two former dividends amounting 
together to 12s, in the pound) any Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 











Partversuips Disso.ve 












































Friday, July 15. 

Partnersuirs Disso.vep.— Woodhouse and Woodburne, mole-catchers—British 
Tron Foundry Company, Upper Thames Street— Newton and Carter, Chelsea, build- 
ers—Richards and Clogg, East Looe, Cornwall, surgeons— Duppa and Banks, Church 
Stretton, Shropshire, manufacturers—J. and G. Parkes, Warrington, wheelwrights— 
W. and G. Kerr, Leicester, linen-drapers—Vigra and Clogan Copper Mining Com- 
pant Doe lly—Stitson and Bird, Plymouth, carriers—Bryde and Balshaw, Liver- 
ey joincrs— Lawford and Co. Leighton Buzzard, corn-merchants; as far as regards 

. Lawford —Harrison and Co. Rio Janeiro ; as far as regards H. Harrison—Harri- 
aaa and Latham, Liverpool; as far as regards H. Harrison—Neale and Wilson, 
Grantham, architects—Newton and Edw ards, Liverpool, cement-dealers— Baldwin 
and Atkinson, Bury, Lancashire, iron-founders—Smith and Waddington, Kilnhurst, 
boat-builders—Temple and Re yholds, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, braziers— 
Moles and Jones, Birmingham, brush-manufac turers—Turnor and Simpson, Min- 
cing Lane— Yoxail and Ba Stoke-upon-Trent, builders—Smith and Davies, Barns- 
ley, dyers—Clark and Clewis, Manchester, coal-merchants—J. and T’. Oxley and Co, 
London, and J. and W. Oxley and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards J. T. 
Oxley—Wright and Co. Upper Thames Street, drysalters; as far as regards H. 
Dalrymple—Sharpley and Co. Manchester, joiners—Bettelheim and Co. Elgin Cham- 
bers, Ironmonger Lane—G. and J. Bush, Bristol, merchants. 

Banxkavers.— Joseru Dic KESON, Horsemonger Lane, victualler, to surrender July 
27, Aug. 30: solicitor, Breeze, Gre ‘at Knight Rider Street ; ; Official assignee, Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—WiLiiamM Qe InTON, Leather Lane, butcher, July 28, Aug. 30: soli- 
citor, Thompson, Sise Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun 
Hammonp, Birmingham, builder, July 27, Aug. 24: solicitor, Hodgson, Birming- 
ham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Ricuarp Larusvury, Burton- -upon- 
Trent, grocer, July 25, Aug. 15: solicitors, Bass, Burton-upon- ‘Trent; Wrights, 
Birmingham; ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Divivenps.— Aug. 6, Gibbs, Connaught Terrace, chemist—Aug. 6, Crowley, New- 

ort Pagnell, w heelwright— Aug. 9, Brennand, Addle Street, Wood Street, ware- 
ouseman—Aug. 5, Love and Key 8, ‘Liverpool, looking-glass-manufacturers. 

Certiricatrs.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Aug. 12, Edwards, Brighton, builder—Aug. 8, Hartley and Reed, Rother- 
hithe, shipwrights—Aug. 8, Ireland, Old Church Street, Paddington, bricklayer— 
Aug. 9, Brennand, Addle Street, Wood Street, warehouseman—<Aug. 5, Hillman, 
Ww orthing, wine-merchant—Aug. 5, Foster, Barge Yard, wine-merchant—Noyv. 7, 
Hirst, Kirkburton, menuiaeters—Ane. 8, Ridley, Liverpool, tailor. 

DECLARATIONS OF DiviDENDS. —May, Leicester Square, linen-draper; first div. of 
1s. 5d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Bas inghall Street—Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
corn-merchant; first div. of 1s. on new proofs, (being in part of 1s. 6d. previously 
declared,) to those creditors whose debts have been proved since 18th Feb. last, any 
Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Cox, Norwich, cabinet-maker; third div. 
of 8d. any Tuesd Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—C hapman, Waltham Abbey; first 
div. of 5s. 6d. any Tuesday ; ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Cogle, Limington, So- 
mersetshire, miller; further div. of 10d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hernaman, Exe ster 
— Moyle, Manc heste r, draper; further div. of 1s. lojd. Aug. 2, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; ; Fraser, Manchester—Field and Molineux junior, Manchester, corn-fac- 
tors; first div. of 2{d. and a second div. of 3}d. on the separate estate of B. Moli- 
neux junior, July 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Pott, Manchester— Hawarden 
and Co. Manchester, manufacturers of cotton-cloth; first div. of 2s. 2)d. July 26, or 
any subsequent Tuesday; ott, Manchester. 











Scorcu SEQUESTRATION.—Hill, Creich, Fifeshire, July 22, Aug. 12, 





Sambrook Court—Fanian Srreer, Poole, | 








PRICES CU CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























Saturd. |Monday.: Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs Friday 

horeseanenecd apananien jcereenest comasert: 
8 per Cent Consols..... 9Sjexd. 985 | os | 97} } 97} 
Ditto for Account .... 93} | 986 | 98 ; 8a | 97% 
3 per Cents Reduced... 9 93g | 95% 98} } oq 
3} per Cents ... ' 101g 101g | Ol} 1004 10i} 
Loug Annuities .. | 53 5a of te 
Bank St 1k, 8 per Cent. s } 228} 228} 229 } 22s 229 
India Stock, 10} per Cent, 253exd si —_— 259 
Exchequer Bills, ld. per diem eee lpm 3 3 2 1 dis 2pm 
Iudia bunds 23 per Cent .......ccececees 25 pm. 2s { 23 22 { 2 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 





























Austrians ..cecccececeeessd p. Ct bo | Mexicam ..ccccccccccvececs d 
Belgian. 44 — 875 | Mississippi ° 
Ditto..... -23— — New York... 
Brazilian . lk Peruvian.. 


Buenos Ayres. 
Chilian . 
Danish. 


| Portugue: 
| Ditte. 
Russian . 
} Ditto... 
Sardinian . 
Spanish...... 
Ditto New Deferr 


— 


Prddbddddd 





















} Ditto (Passive). 
| Venezuela ... 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Kristol and Exeter .......0++0+4 | 1014 | Australasian.........-.. esccoes]| OO an & 
Caledonian ..... cess * 673 | British North American 59} ex 4 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . — | Colonial ...........000- a 
Eastern Counties . ee 13 | Commercial ef London... — 
Great Northern ....... . 86 London and Westininster .. — 
Great South. and West, Ire ° les London Chartd. nk. of Austr — 
Great Western 89} | London Joint Stock. 224 
Hull and Selby. | 1124 National of Ireland . — 
Lancashire and Yorkshir | 763 | National Provincial. — 
Lancaster aud Carlisle ...... lulg =|) Provincial o f Ireland. Svexd. 
London, Irighton, & South C los} Union of Australia, 79 
London and Blackwall Sy | Union of London.......seeeee- 20 
London and North-western . ll | Mings— 
Midland 70 Brazilian Imperial .... 4} 
Midland Gr | Ditto (St. John del Ke a4 
North Briti | Cobre Copper ......... ° 47 
Oxford, Wor. ‘and Wolverh Culonial Gold . «| lj 
Scottish Central........+ |} Nouveau Monde a cecccccee eeeees lj 
South-eastern and Dover 4 | | ELLANEOUS | 
South-Western ......ee000- “| 89} Australian Agric ultural . / 33 
York, Newcastle, and ‘Berwick. 69 Canada . 70 
Yor xe and North Midland ........ bs} Crystal I 7h exn 
Docx General Steam ........ 32 
East tand West India. ...seeseeese) —— Peel River Land and Mine 6 
London ....+++ . ° y Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 7 
St. Katherine . ee Royal Mail Steam......se+e0-5- 
Victoria ..cccccceeesceceee seeees ] | South Australian ........+++ e+e) 89, exe 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 9th day of July 1303. 
IsSUE DEraRTMENT. 
Notes issucd secoceccseeveseee £31,905,500 Government Debt, ....++++++++ £11,015,100 

















Other Securities ...... 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . . 7's89 Gi6 
| Silver Bullion. .....c-ee0+ . 19,154 
£31,903,800 | £31,908,800 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......0+ ‘os 553 000 Government Securities (in- 
Rest .ccccccccccce cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,497 2 
Public De posits* Other Securities. ........- eoeee 13,600 
Other Deposits Notes - «8,101, 








354,574 
£36 634,230 3,634,250 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- banks, Conunissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accs, 


Seven Day and other Bills Gold and Silver ‘Coin. eeeeseres 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. 








Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold ia Coin, Portuga! Piece 0 © | Lron, Welsh Bars..... 810 0,. 0 0 @ 
New Dollars ...ccccccecccccecorese 0 4113 | Lead, British Pig..... 00. 000 
Silverin Bars, Standard ........++- © 5 1 | Steel,Swedish Keg... 16 0 0,., 0 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 15, 
s. &. &. 
Wheat, R.New 46 0030 RC weeeeeee 83 to 35 . 
52 2 7 


Maple..... 






. °s . & 
40 to 42 | oats, Feed ee 20to 21 
e . 





Malt, Ord. 
Fine ..... 
Peas, Hog .. 





5 seve 546-56 
Super. New. 58— 62 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
~_ the Week ending July 9. 








45s. 8d. | Rye ....... 33s. Sd. | Wheat.... 47s. 84. ! Rye...... 
29 «6 Beans 0 Barley ..... 29 2 Beans 
9 8 Peas ... Y Oats .ccees 20 6 Peas..... 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ae eta sack 47s. to 50s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 
SeCONAS 6. ecececececececs 44 47 Carlow, 4é. 5s, to 4/. lls, per ewt. 







Essex and Suffolk, on board ‘ship 42 — 45 | Bacon, Irish 
Norfolk and Stock toi 35 — 38 | Cheese, Cheshire . 
American ....+++. : — 0 Derby Plain .. 
Canadia v Hams, York ...... su 
Bread, 74. to 8d. the 4lb. ioat. ! Eggs, French, per 120, “5s. Od. to 10s, Od, 


-per cwt. 638, to 67s. 
-. 66 — 86 

- 48 — 58 

— si 











BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anp LeapennALt.* SMITHFIELD.” Iinap or Carrie at? 
d . a, 














&. 4 s. a. Suirurizcp. 
Beef .. 3 0 to 3 8to4d 2 weer 2ZIVtOod Atod 8 2 Mondey. 
Mutton. 3 8—4 0—4 6 40—4 8—5 © Beasts, 4,688 
Veal .. 3 O—4 0—4 8 3 0—4 6—410, Sheep 31,llo 
Pork .. 3 4—4 O—4 8 wore 3 C—4 O— 4 4 Calves 4is 
Lamb... 4 6—5 O—5 6 2... 5 O—5 C—510_ Pigs... 390 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Kent Pockets.....s++ss+eee+2 1268. to 140s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. oe. to 174, 
Choice ditto .. 30 — 180) | Wether and Ewe.....e.ceeeeeeee 15 

Sussex ditto .. +. 115 — 130 /|Leicester Hogget and Wether 

Farnham ditto. eocccecece eoee O — OO JSkin€ Pombing eecccccvceces ee 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. Wuirtremarti. 


Hay, Good ...seeeeeseress 110s. to LISS. vee Sis. to 90s 
90 —luv 70 — 75 

50 — 80 o—- 70 

eee LLO —]20 90 —105 





Wheat Straw cocceccecess 32 — 3H 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 












Rape Oil .. omemanenedn tothe £1 . tea, Souchong, anger Ge. Is. 04. to 21.0 
Refined... 7 ¢ Congou, fine ... 144m 2 0 
Linseed Oil ... 1 ie 9 | Pekoe, flowery. 4-40 
Linseed Oil-Cake . “per 1000 11 lu © * In Bond—Duty “Is. 102. per Ib, 
Candles, per doze is. Od. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 62s. to 944. _ 
Moulds ( 6¢. per doz.discount) Os, 02. Good Ordinary .....sesee00 46 — 48% U + 


Sugar, Muscov udo, per cwt... 2s. 
| West India Molasses ....... 05.04. to 0s. 0’. 





Coals, Hettonsscccrecccceeeeee Us. Od. 


Wiidcacsasniansacaseate UO 
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July 16, 1853.] 


aaIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
GocrEeT® _THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
perio WILL CLOSE, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall Eas 


; I . ery 23d, Admittanc Catalogue, 6 
on Sarenpay NEXT, J GEORGE FRIPP, See. 








ToURS IN IRELAND 


yUBLIN EXHIBITION 


OURIST TICKETS (available for a month) are 


IRISH T . am ep Rea 

i Q ) tations Ist Class, 2 Cla 

now issued at the fullowing § ons rye ew 

Station) 610 0 5 5 0 
Euston Station)...--+++- eccece ° 

iste “Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Car . 

—* zh, eee s 86 
WSlO. ce eere 

= 50 415 0 
ceste 

Hirming 





Sheffield, Derby..--- 
Manchester, Warrington, © toke, Maccles 





40 







ficld...- ; . 
Liverpool, os 4 ad . 
“They enable the proceed to Chester, Bangor, 


Dublin, Cork, and the Lakes of Killarney, and back again to 
the station at W hich the tic ket Was taken. — : 

The holder of each Irish Tourist Tic ket is « ntitle dt 1 ave 
issued to him, at the oftice, 52, Westland Row, Dublin, at very 
reduced ra tickets fora tour in the county Wit klow, in 
Kenmare and Glengariff, up the river Shannon—for the 
journey from Dublin to Belfast, for the excursion to the 
Giant's Causeway, and from Dublin to Galway for the tour 

ch Connemara. 

— purchaser of a ticket is presented, gratis, 
copy of the ” “eg “ot Irish Tourist’s Handbook, 

iled solely for these Tours. 
Pien fullest and most accurate information afforded at the 
Chester and Holyhead Company's Office, 52, Westland Now, 
Dublin. See also “ Bradshaw's Guide,” page 123 

~ .. rw 7 eA , - 

ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 

J ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each for Travel 
lers on the Continent They are payable at every important 
place in Europe, and thus enable the Traveller to vary his 
route without inconvenience No expense is incurred, and 
when cashed no charge is made for commission. They may 
be obtained at the Bank, Lothbury, or its Branches, 1, St 
James's Square, 214, High Holborn, 3, Wellington Street, 
torough, $7, High Street, Whitechapel, and 4, Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street. 








with a 
come 














J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 
ze INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS 


y > ‘9 A "3 Be )?T 
OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi 

This Company is framed to mect the desire of those who seck, 
without speculation, ife and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than cant btained 
from the public func and on as secure a basis 

The capital of 250,000, is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into 1. shares, of which ls. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously dec! 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 
Adam Street, Adelphi. Rh. HCGDSON, § 
MANCH ESTER and LONDON LIFE 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, 
Strect, Manchester; 454, West Strand, London 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—( 
Naval Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo 
raneously effected, on approved personal or any other sutti- 
cient security. 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates, 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return 

5. Policies payable to bearer. ible premiums 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, pay 
to bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from 
invasion. 

8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered 

9. Medical Referee paid by this Association 

10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason- 
able proof being given. 

11. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, divided every five years, amongst 
all policy-holders entitled to protits 

CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 
» Sas . srr “TT 

YERDOE’S SUPERIOR LIGHT SUM- 

MER COATS, MORNING COATS, &c. of every descrip 
tion, upon the best terms. One of the largest stocks in Lon 
don for selection, also, of the well-known VENTILATING 
WATERPROOF LIGHT OVER-COATS, SHOOTING-JACK 
ETS, &c.; guaranteed to resist any amount of rain, without 
confining perspiration, the fatal objection to all other water 
proofs, all air-tight materials being utterly unfit and d 
ous for clothing, as too many have proved to their cost. W 
Benvor, Tailor, &c. 96, New Bond St.; and 69,Cornhi!l (only). 
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0 YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 
—One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two 
Immense saving and important improvement of the animal 
Two machines for bruising oats and cutting straw, 4/. 5s. éd 
Oat-bruisers, Chaff-cutters, Ploughs, Threshing-maehines, 
Domestic Flour-mills, Light Carts, Mining-tools, Brick and 
Tile ditto, Corn-dressing ditto, and Haymakers’ (order early). 
Horse and Steam Machinery put up,&c. Repairsdone. M 
Weotaxe and Co. 118, Fenchurch Street Pamphlet on 
Feeding, ls.; List, with 240 illustrations, ls.; per post, 
each, le. 4d. 
HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON'S —He has added to his show-rooms two very large ones, 
which are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Redsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. Many of these are quite new, and all are marked 
in plain figures at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his Estiblishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. 3d.; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from Ms. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 19s. 9d.; and 
Cots, from 1. 1s. cach. Handsome Ornamental Iron and Jirass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 31. 15s. to 31/ 


7 tae A) ry + 

EW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD. 
—WILLIAM 8 TRTON has pleasure in offering an 
entirely new and very ingenious WROUHT-IRON CHAIR 
BEDS EAD, which, from its being extremely light, dura’ le, 
and portable, (measuring, when folded, 2ft. Lin. by 2ft. by Sin. 
deep,) and easily and instantaneously convertible from a chair 
to a bedstead, or vice versa, presents to military ofticers and 
Parties travelling an amount of comfort and elegance long 
desiderated, but hitherto unattainable. com- 

Plete, with best hair mattress and stuffed arms, ‘i. 12s. 
WILLIAM BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY , (including Cutlery, Mickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
oe ares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and classi- 
+ lags purchasers may easily and at once make their selec- 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACER. 
































Price, 2/. 2s. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


| ER MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL will RECEIVE TENDERS for supplying 
the General Post-office with FIRE-WOOD for one year 
Information as regards the description and quantity of Fire 
Wood required, can be obtained on application to Mr. For 
rune, Clerk of the Works, at the General Post-oftice, St. Mar 
Grand 
The tenders are to be addressed to her Majesty's Postmas 
ter-General, and must be delivered not later than 12 o'clock 
noon, on Monpay the Ist Acoust nexr, indorsed * Tenders 
for the Supply of Fire- Wood.” 
General lost-office, July 1853. 
YONTRACT FOR LEATHER AND 
j LEATHER ARTICLES 
Department of the Storeh 
Nary, Somerset Place th July 1853 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on Terspay the 26th inst 
at Lo'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to contract for supplying for six months cer 
tain, her Majesty's several Dockyards with 
LEATHER AND LEATHER ARTICLES 
Patterns may be secn, and a form of the tender, obtained, at 
the said Otice. No tender will be received after 1 o'clock on 
the day of treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the party 
attends, or an agent for him duly authorized in writing 
Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten 
der for Leather, & and must » be delivered at Somerset 


General of the 


ceper 















Place companicd by a letter signed by two responsible per 
sons, raging to become bound with the person tendering 
in the sum of 1000/, for the due performance of the contract 


ACT 


WHEAT. 
for Vi : i 
Transport Services, Somerset Place, 8th July 1853 
The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on Tucasoay the 21st in 
stant, at 1 o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such per 
sons as may be willing to contract for supplying and deliver 
ing into her Majesty s Victualling Stores at Deptford, 
WHEAT .ccccccccseccscsee 2000 
half to be delivered in a month, and the remainder in a month 
afterwards, or carlier if preferred by the party tendering 
A proportional part of the price per bushel of wheat will be 
paid for any weight exceeding 60 Ibs, per bushel 
No tender will be received for a less quantity than 500 
quarters. 
Samples of the wheat (not less than 2 quarts 
duced by the parties tendering 
The samples produced by persons whose tenders are not 
accepted are requested to be taken away 
ately after the contract has boen decided 
The conditions of the revised contract, to which particular 
on is called, may be seen at the said Office, at the Oni 
of Commander Bevis, at Liverpool, and of the Collector of 
Customs, at Mristol No tender will be received after 1 
o'clock on the day of treaty, nor any noticed, unless the party 
attends, or an agent for him duly authorized in writing 
Every tender must be Secretar 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand ¢ 
der for W heat,” and must also be deliv 
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A LLSOPPS PALE ALE.—lIt is seldom 
4 that the enjoyment of a luxury is authenticated by the 
appr tion of the physician. In the special instance of Messrs 
ALLSOPI’S ALES, however, recent circumstances have 


given occasion to a renewal by the faculty of those recom 
mendations Which first insured their vast popularity 


therefore made arrangements for supplying them genuine as 





from the Brewery, and in fine condition, from my Cellars, at 
Ss. per dozen quarts; pints, 5s,; and half-pints, imperial 
measure only by which the public gain one-third); and alse 

ius 18 gallons) for draught, at 30s.—Hanuin N 





, >}, Pall Mall 
Ty +. > ah daa LP aar , 

} ETCALFE AND CO’S NEW PAT- 
4 TERN TOOTH-BRUSHES, PENETRATING HAIR 
BRUSHES, and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The tooth-brush 
performs the important office of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions and cleansing them in the most effectual man 

ner. The hair brushes are made with durable unbleached 
Russia bristles, which will not soften like prepared hair. 
Messrs. Metcalfe, Bingley, and Co. beg respectfully to intimate 
that they have taken the vjoining their own, and 
have thus obtained not only the additional room required for 
their extended business, but are enabled to carry on the Per 
fumery business in all its branches They have also become 
proprietors and manutacturers of the following celebrated ar- 
ticles for the toilet, in addition to Metcalfe'’s Alkaline Tooth 

Powder, and Metcalfe and Co.'s Extract of Rosemary, Dupuy 

tren's Medicated Balm, also his Medicated Pomade, Robin 

son's Nutritive Cream, &c. They are also importers of foreign 
perfumes, J. M. Farina’s genuine Eau de Cologne, &c. The 
public are respectfully cautioned by Metcalfe, Bingley, and 
Co. not to be deceived by the words “ Metealfe” and “ from 
Metcalfe’s " in other places, their only establishment being 
130 v. and 131, Oxford Street 


. Wr > 
PATHS AND TOILETTE WARE— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW 

ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE The stock of cach isat Once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this country 
Portable Showers, 7s.; Pillar Showers, 2. lds, to 41. 15s.; 
Nursery, lls. 6d. to 30s. ; Sponging, Is. to 30s.; Hip, 12s. 6d. 
29s A larce assortment Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in great varicty, 
from 10s, 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur 
chasers may easily and at once make their sclections 


































Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
OXFORD STRE ; Noa. 1 






°T ‘corner of Newman Street 
ET; an 


, NEWMAN STR l4dand 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 





” Ie FTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR 
KY'sS excellent health-restorivg food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 

















Ling, near Diss, Norfolk."—In canis‘*ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—lIlb. Od.; 21hbs. 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. 11s, ; 121bs. 22s.; super-refined, 5ibs. 22s. ; 10lbs 


33s. The 10lbs. and 12lbs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Banay pu Banry and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent St ; also at > > i 








0 and 451 
Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Eccles Street. Pimlico 
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] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

rILLS.—A SPEEDY AND PERMANENT CURE OF 
A BAD LE A son of Mr. Wm. Otterbarn, of Appleton-le- 
Moor, near Pickering, had a wound in his leg which was 
much swollen and inflamed. Various means were used for the 
purpose of curing it, but all failed ; and the wound was of that 
nature that the skill of the medical men was of no avai In 
this state, Mr. Robert Bailey, druggist, of the same pla ad 
vised his mother to use Holloway's Ointment and Pills, which 
medicine had a most miraculous effect, for in a short time the 
leg was completely cured, leaving neither spot nor blemish 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establish- 
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TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 
a best NEW WORKS may be had in su ssion from MU- 
DIF’S BELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuantes Eowarp Mepis, 510, New Oxford Street 








TICOLL'S D'ETE, ONE GUINEA, a 
- garment for heat, dust, or slight showers NICOLL’S 
ETOT, TWO GUINEAS, GUINEA TROUSERS, and 
best materials, talent, 
nd Engla 











and workmanship, from France, Germany, ¢ em- 
ployed by H. J nd D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors, Palet'\t 
Patentees, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent St., and 22, Cornhill 


( SLER’S TABLE GLASS CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRKES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 
of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, always 
on view; also an extensive variety of glass ice-dishes, ice- 
plates, and every article in glass required for ice A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vases, &&« Furnishing orders in 
glass executed with despatch F. and C. Oster, 44, Oxford 
St.; manufactory, Broad St., Birmingham 7 


Established 1807 


| | EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS®, sent free by post. It con- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, 
in fron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, 
| Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also of every description 
| of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts And their new war 





rooms cnable them to keep one Bedstead of cach desizd fixed 
for inspection, as well as an extensive assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
yas to render their Establishment complete for the general 
furnishing of Bedrooms Hrat and Sox, Bedstead and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


iT! STROP, 








ECHI’S RAZORS, AND 


\ PASTE FOR lis.—t, LEADENHALL STREET, LON- 





DON.—Pair of Razors, 7s.; Strop, 3s. Gd.; Paste, 6d The 
Razors warranted, or exchanged if not approved Those 
| who find shaving painful and difficult will do well to try the 
| above, it being well known that MECHI has been ¢ nently 


successful in rendering shaving an easy operation. Superior 
Shaving: brushe and every article of first-rate 
quality for the Caution.—Do not buy any Strop as 
genuine unless Mecui's name is on it, there being so many 
counterfeits. Elegant Case of Razors for Presents, from 25s. 
to 10 Guineas, Ivory-handled and Scotch Strops 


NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 21s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Dépots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
|} Town. Cannel for Gas Companics subject to special arrange 
ment. LEE and JERDLIN, sole agents, 15 and If 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad S et 
London. These coals may 1 tall the stations ¢ 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, verpo 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 
7 =" " ee : 
THE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished pos- 
sessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparstion 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and sustaining the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Rox 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp 
out which none is genuine, Prices, 2s. 9d. and 5s, 6d. ; 









Comp inyv's 





tShaw, 





quarts, 


Rs. 6d. 

GOOD SET OF TEETIL ever insures 
4 favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every indivédual, | oth as regurds 


the general health, by the proper mastication of food, ani the 
consequent possession of pure and sweet breath Among the 
various preparations offered for the purpose, ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands unrivalled in its capa- 
bility of eradicating all tartar and concretions, and imparting 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, removing spots of inci- 
pient decay, rendering the gums firm and red, and from its 
aromatic influence, imparting sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Price od. per box. Caution—The 
lands’ Odoento” are on the label, and “A. Rowland 

20, Hatton Garden, aved on the Government stam 
ed on each box. Sold by them and by Chemists and I 


{ UARTERLY REVIEW, 
CLXAXXV. is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS : 
1. Treland, by the Four Masters. 
2. Haxthausen on Russia. 
3. Comparative Anatomy —Professor Owen. 
4. Ecclesiastical Forgeries. 
5. Autobiography of Signor Ruffini. 
6. Count Ficquelmont on Foreign Policy. 
7. Report of the Oxford Commission. 
8. Life of Thomas Moore. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


eos RGH REVIEW, No. CXC 
‘4 was Published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
ConrTenTs : 
1, The Austrian Court in the XVIIIth Century. 
2. The Nations of India and their Manners. 
3. Lord Grey’s Colonial Administration. 
4. Relations of England with China. 
5. Lives of the Devereux Earls of Essex. 
6. Popular Education in the United States. 
7. Quarantine, Smallpox, and Yellow Fever. 
8. Larpent’s Journal in Spain. 
9, The French Navy. 
London: Loneman and Co, 
C. Buack. 














Edinburgh: A. and 





Just ready, a 
pourra’ OF ROYAL AGRICUL- 
e TURAL SOCIETY. No. XXXI. 
1. Agricultural Geology of New Brunswick. 

fessor Johnston. 
. Nitrate of Soda and Guano. Sir J. Tylden. 
. Farming of Derbyshire. J. Rowley. 
Preserving Corn-ricks from Rooks. 
Butter. L. Ruegg. 
Management of Light Land. 
. Keythorpe System of Draining. J. Trimmer. 
. Hereditary Diseases of the Horse. F. Dan. 
Rye and Derwent Drainage, J. Henderson. 
. New Mode of Irrigation. E. Archer. 
11. Steam Drainage of Martin Mere. HH. White. 
12. Chemistry of Grasses. J. T. Way. 
13. Flax. J. Wilson. 
14. Experiment on Depths of Draining. 
15. Profit from different Breeds of Sheep. 
16. Forming a New Breed of Sheep. M 


Pro- 


T. Burrowes. 


8. Evershed. 


Sen4Ouw ero 


~ 


R. Milward 
8. Druc 


Malit 








7. Burnt Clay. J. Mechi. [ Nouel, 
18. Native Soluble Silicate. J. Way and J. Paine. 
19. Inoculation for Pleuro-pneumonia. Professor 


Simonds. 





ment, 244, Strand, London. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
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n Friday next, in 3 v 
IFE - “the MISSION, "he CAMP, 
and the ZENANA. By Mrs. Coun MACKENZIE. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
HE NEW NOVEL OF POLITICAL 
LIFE entitled CHARLES DELMER is PUB- 
LISHED THIS DAY, and may now be had at all the 
Libraries, in 2 vols. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 








Just ready, crown 8vo. price 1 
MIGRANTS LETTE RS FROM 
AUSTRALIA; Selected, with Critical and Ex- 
planatory Remarks, by Samuet Mossman, Author of 
** Australia Visited and Revisited,” &c. 
Appey and Co. 21, Old Bond Street, London. 


LIFE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
Just TCL at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
KETCHES IN ULTRA MARINE. 
By James Hannay, Esq. late of her Beng 3 
Navy, Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c. 
"Ecoken: Appey and Co. 21, Old Bond Strest. 


DICTIONARY OF a NT GEOGR: i 
Now ready, Parts I. to VII. price 4s. each, 
R. WM. SMI TH'S pic’ TION ARY of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. To be 
continued in Quarterly Parts. 


London: Warton and MABERLy, 
Ju . . 
MASTER AND MAN. ’A Dialogue, in 

which are discussed some of the important 
Questions affecting the Social Condition of the In- 
dustrious Classes; comprising those of Population, 
Supply and Demand, Competition, the Poor-law, Educa- 
tion, the Franchise, the Ballot. By Henry Boorn, 
Esq. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

London: Joun CHapMan, 112, Strand. 








and Joun Murray. 





published, 


Preparing for immediate public ation, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Lithograph Plates, Wood-cuts, and a large Map 
of the Gold Fields, by "ARROWSMITHT, 

wrt I HEARD, SAW, and DID, 

at the AUSTRALIAN GOLD-FIELDS; with 

Hints to Intending Emigrants, and Observations on 

the Present State and Future Prospects of the Colo- 

nies. By C. Rupsron Reap, I.P. late Crown Land 

Commissioner Assistant at Mount Alexander. 

T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 








New Novel by the Author of ** Rockingham.” 
On Monday, in 3 vols. . 
LECTRA; a Story of Modern Times. 
4 By the Author of “ Rockingham.” With Il- 
lustrations, by Lord GeraLp oe 
Also, now ready, in 3 v 
ADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 


FosTer. 

“ This fascinating novel needs not the name of the 
Duke of Wellington’s niece on the titlepage to com- 
mend it to the novel-readers of the fashionable world, 
nor will its popularity be confined to the circles in 
which its authorship will impart to it additional in- 
terest. The work gives evidence of talent of no com- 
mon order.”"—John Bull. 

Hurst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Coburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
NEW TALE OF INTEMPERANCE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


HE SENATOR’S SON. A Tale of 


Intemperance. By Merra Vicroria FULLER, 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
HE V ES. By Henry Warp 
Beecuer (Brother of Mrs. Beecher Stowe.) 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 618 pp. post 8vo. emblem- 


atically bound, gilt edge 
HE NAPOLEON ‘DYN ASTY. With 


22 debate ly engraved Portraits of the Bonaparte 
Family. In _ this work is comprised the history, social 
and political, of every member of this extraordinary 
family, carried down to the latest events in the career 
of Napoleon the Third. 


HOW TO GET GOLD. 
Just published, —~ 8vo. ee a, 2s. 6d.; or 
loth extra, 
HE GOL D- FINDE it ‘of ‘AUSTR ALIA: 
How he Went, How he Fared, and How he Made 
his Fortune. With 48 Engravings taken on the spot, 
illustrative of Life at the Gold Regions. 
London: CLarke, Berron, and Co. 148, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





Price 16s. in 2 volumes, demy 8vo. uniform 
with the Library Edition of his Essays, 
THE PARLIAMENTARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ore HES OF THE RIGHT HON. 
T. B. MACAULAY, reprinted, by Special Licence, 
from the Revised Reports contained in ‘* Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates,” by special licence of the Pro- 
prietor, and from other trustworthy authorities. The 
whole elucidated with Notes, and Prefaced by an Essay 
on Mr. Macaulay’s Oratorical Powers, extracted, by 
permission, from Mr. Francis’s “Orators of the Age.” 
This collection comprises nearly one hundred 
Speeches, which, from their argumentative and im- 
passioned ch: aracter, and from the apposite historical 
allusions and noble sentiments with which they abound, 
are entitled to take rank as models of English elo- 
uence. The larger number of them are on some of 
the most important political and social questions of the 
age, and those even that relate to subjects the interest 
ot which may be thought to have passed away, possess 
all the qualities of Mr. Macaulay’s admirable Essays, 
being distinguished by the same brilliancy of style, the 
same depth of historical know ledge, the same felic ity 
of allusion, and a similar accuracy of reasoning and 
energy of thought. It is the possession of these quali- 
ties in an eminent degree that has induced their col- 
lection in a complete form with a view to their perma- 
nent preservation, and it is believed that while their 
value as political authorities alone will insure for them 
a place in the library of every public man, their literary 
merits will cause them to be read and referred to by 
everyone with pretensions to learning and to taste. 
Henry Vizerecty, Gough Square ; CLARKE, BEErTon, 
and Co, 148, Fleet Street. 














NEW WORKS ON EDUCATION. 
Published by WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 








A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPRISING, 

IN TWENTY PLATES, MAPS AND PLANS OF ALL THE IMPORTANT COUNTRIES 
AND LOCALITIES REFERRED TO BY CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 
CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, 

AND EMBODYING THE RESULTS OF THE MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS, + 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 
Geographer to her Majesty for Scotland, Author of the “* Physical Atlas,” &c. 

Printed in Colours, uniform with the Author’s General and Physical School Atlases, and accompanied by 


A COMPLETE INDEX OF PLACES, 


In which the proper Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T.cHarvey, 
Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 


Price 12s. 6d. half-bound. 
CONTENTS: 


M.A, Oxon, 


1. PLAN OF ROME, AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF CLASSICAL SITES, 
2. ORBIS VETERIBUS NOTUS (et orb. Homeri, Hecatwi, Democriti, Strabonis, Herodoti, Ptolemzi,) 
3. HISPANIA, 
4. GALLIA. 
5. BRITANNIA (et Brit. Strabon., Brit. Ptolem., &c.) 
6. GERMANIA, VINDELICIA, &e, 
7. PANNONIA, DACIA, &e. 
8 ITALIA SUPERIOR ET CORSICA, 
9. ITALIA INFERIOR, SICILIA, ET SARDINIA (et Campania, Syracuse, &c.) 
10. IMPERIUM ROMANUM (et Imp. Rom. Occid. et Orient.) 
1l. GR-ECIA (et Athene, Marathon, Thermopyle.) 
12, GR-ECIA A BELLO PELOPONNESIACO, US. AD. PHILIPP. II, (et Mantinea, Leuctra, Platwa. 
13. ASIA MINOR (et Bosporus, Troas, Ionia, &c.) : 
14. SYRIA ET PAL-ESTINA (et Hierosolyma, Xc.) 
15. ARMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, BABYLONIA, Xe. (et iter Xenophontis.) 
16. REG. ALEXANDRI MAGNI (et Grannicus, Issus, Arbela.) 
17. PERSIA ET INDIA (et India Ptolem#i.) 
18. ZGYPTUS, ARABIA, ET ETHIOPIA (et -Egyptus Inferior.) 
19. AFRICA (et Carthago, Alexandria, Numidia, et Africa Propria.) 
20. EUROPE, SHOWING TIIE GENERAL DIRECTION OF THE BARBARIAN INROADS, ON 
THE FALL OF THE KOMAN EMPIRE, 
COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. Shortly will be Published,+ 
al ’ Tv , rr TH 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 
IN SO FAR AS IT IS SUBSERVIENT TO THE UNDERSTANDING AND ILLUSTRATION 


OF THE CLASSICS. 


By JAMES PILLANS, F.R.S.E. Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 
JHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


in which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the 
Author. By A, KEITH JOHNSTON, F,R.S.E. &c. Printed in Colours. Imperial 4to. half-bound in 8yo, 
Price 12s. 6d, 
Te y 4 ic r r 

A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY, founded on the most recent Discoveries, and especially constructed with a view to the 


purposes of sound instruction. By the same Author. With Index, Printed in Colours. Imperial 4to, 
half-bound in 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL GEO- 


GRAPHY for JUNIOR CLASSES, including Maps of Canaan and Palestine. By the same Author. 
With Index. Printed in Colours. Demy 4to. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


SERIES of GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, 
TO ACCOMPANY JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. Comprising the Ww orld— Europe—Asia—Africa 
—North and South America—The British Isles. In Portfolio, price 2s. 6d, 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
ATLAS to the EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 


of 
EUROPE, 4to. bound in cloth. Price 7s. 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEO- 
LOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS,L. & E. Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Che- 
mistry and Geology,” &c. Thirty-second Edition. Price 1s. 5 

ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY GEO- 
LOGY. By the same Author. Sixth Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of GREEK. 

By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and ATTIC GREEK; 


to which is added, a Short System of Greek Prosody. By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New Edition. Price 
6s. 6d. bound. 


EXTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, 


With NOTES and a VOCABULARY. By Sir D, K. SANDFORD, 
by the Rev. W. VEITCH. Price 6s, bound. 








An 


and 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised 


IN THE PRESS. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOG 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E, Uniform with the “ School 
graphy,” Xe. 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.S. &c. Author of ‘* Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry,” Xe. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY 


For the Use of Schools. By DAVID PAGE. 
A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Author of ‘“ The Book of the Farm.” 
45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


tAPITY. 


Atlases of Classical Geo- 
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8vo, 
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ito, 
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July 16, 1853.] 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


FRENCH. 
Le Tellier’s French Grammar, practically 


for English teaching. By J.P. Warrez, 
ne Front h Masters, King’s College. 4s. 


Grammar of M. Le Tellier, (the 48th 
Edition of which is published) has, from its first appear- 
enjoyed so gre at a degree of popularity in France, 
ts conciseness and superiority over all works 
nd, that I have been induced to adapt it 
to the system of instruction pursued in this country, 
nd to offer it to the English public as an authority on 
which they may place implicit reliance.—Preface. 


adapted 
one of t 


The Frene ch 


ance, 
both from 1 
of the same kit 


Ventouillac’s Rudiments of the French 
Language. Edited by J. F., Warrez. Second Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 


Colloquial Exerc ises on the most Fami- 
liar Idioms of the French Language. By J. F. Wat- 
rez. Second Edition. 2s. td, 


Practical Exercises on French Phraseo- 
logy; with a Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. By Pro- 
fessor Brassevr, of King’s College. Sec ond Edi- 
tion. 3s. bd. 


French Poetry; with Notes. By Pro- 
fessor Venrovittac, of King’s College. Sixth 
Edition. 2s. 

The French Classics; abridged in an 
entirely new form; and graciously permitted by 
her Maje sty to be used as Educational Works for 
the instruction of the Royal C hildren of England. 
By MARIN DE LA VoyYe, ‘late French Master at 
Addiscombe. 





Télémaque. 2s. 6d. | Pierre le Grand. 2s. 

Voyages de Cyrus. 2s. Charles XII. 2s, 

Bélisaire. 1s. 6d. | Gil Blas. 4s. 
ITALIAN. 


Readings in Italian Prose Literature ; 
with Biographical Sketches. By G. Ausrey Bezz1, 
Professor of Italian in Queen’s College. 7s, 


GERMAN. 
By Professor BERNAYS, of King’s College. 
German Word-Book. 3s. 
German Phrase-Book. 3s. 
German Conversation Book. 3s. 
German Grammar. Eighth Edition. 
58, 
German Exercises. Tenth Edition. 
5s. 6d, 
German Examples, a Key to the Exer- 
cises. Fifth Edition. 3s. 
German Reader. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

*,* These Volumes are peculiarly adapted for Self- 
Tuition, where a competent master cannot be procured. 
They form a regular system, of which the Grammar is 
the centre, and are intended to teach the writing and 


speaking, as well as the reading of the language, in 
lessons of an easy gradation, 


German Historical Anthology. Second 
Edition. 5s. 


Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Head Master of Bury 


School, 


Complete Latin Grammar for Learners. 
3s. Gd. 


Latine Grammaticse Rudimenta, abridg- 
ed from the ** Complete Latin Grammar,” with ad- 


ditional E * idations for First Beginners. 1s. 6d. | 


Exercises ad: apted to the Complete Latin | 


Grammar. 2s. 6d, 


Longer Exercises in Latin Prose Compo- 


sition ; chiefly translated from the writings of Mo- 
dern Latinists. With a Comme ntary on the Exer- 
cises, and Introductory Remarks on the best mode 
of forming a simple and correct Latin style. 8vo. 
6s; 6d. 


Greecee Grammatice: Rudimenta. Con- 
structionis Greece Precepta; editio altera, cui 


prefixa est legitima declinandi conjugandique 
ratio. 2s, 6d 


( mplete Greek Grammar for Learners. 
is. Gd, 





London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, 
West Strand, 
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NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Preparing for publication, in six volumes, demy 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The First Volume will be published in Ocroper, 
EDWARD MOXON, Dover Street. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. THACKERAY’S 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
Revised by the Author, IS NOW READY. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME OF THE STONES OF VENICE: 


A] N TY YY | () n I E 
THE SEA-S tLTES, 
Illustrated with Twenty Steel Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings, drawn ‘3 the Author, IS NOW 


PUBLISHED, uniform with the First Volume, price Two Guineas. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCIE REVOLUTION TO THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
In Forty-four Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; in Weekly Numbers, at Three Halfpence; 
in Twelve Quarterly Volumes at Four Shillings. 


Volume the First, price Four Shillings, is now Published. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London; Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 














«SPEECHES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY, MP. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HIMSELP. 

*.* As an Advertisement has aqpeseed announcing the approaching publication of 
Mr. Macavutay’s Spercues by special licence ssrs. Loneman and c ‘o. are authorized to declare that no such 
licence has been given by Mr. Macaviay.—39, Paternoster Row, July 8th, 1853 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





{ Edited by WILLIAM and ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Already published, strongly bound in cloth: 
DIRECTORIES. , | WRITING AND DRAWING. 


} WRITING —Plain, Current-hand, and Orna- 
mental—in 15 prepared Copy-Books, (post s. d. 


=? 


Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age.... 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 2 0 




















ES BEE a ccéb tm idkdimembcseunstseeseents 
ENGLION. Sousd ook of trentieg 
C 00 g 
First Book of Reading ............. eoccccces » OW s : 
| ee nn oe ee consisting of » Perepe of 
Simple Lessons in Reading .............. ; 0 10 page ap crn eer tee + i 
Rudiments of Knowledge..............0++ 010 — with General Instructions : in 16 Books, 1 ¢ 
ON CER cnr ncsucenecscececavees Te Oe Banter icone ig tte eats , 
Introduction to Composition ............ coe OS I *e* Books I. to X. are published, 
Introduction to Grammar ............00000e08 13 | 
Grammar, 2 Parts, each Ls. BE captiaceaes 3.0 | GEOGRAPHY. 
Etymology sees 2 0 | Boneaianl POE ooo 5 cine cecccctsececnece 0 8 
ocution 2 6 1 . eailie 
History of the E nglish Language | Text-Book of Ge ography for England pinenes . O10 
OI hie ae Re nado 2 6 | SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, (5 feet 2 inches long, 
| by 4 feet 6 inches broad,) namely— 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. ENGLAND, Evrorr, ArRica, 
Introduction to Arithmetic.............6+0+5+ 2 @ | Fosctane, PALESTINE, Noxru AMERICA, 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise ............00+ 2 0 inenaue, <—m, Eact aa wey w 
Key to Arithmetic ....... encneonses coe BO AOR TROMIES 200000. 14 
Book-Keeping by Single E ntry Pape SEI 2s Tur Hemisrueres, mounted «6.6.6. eeeeceeees 21 0 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry.... 2 0 These Maps may also be had Varnished, at 2s. additional. 
Book-Kee ping, two Ruled Paper Books for Sin- SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geo- 

Ble Batry. .cccsccccscvscccccssesescvecevece 1 3 graphy, consisting of 34 4to. Maps.......... 10 6 
— a e ping, t two Ruled Paper Books for 13 PRIMER ATLAS, consisting of 94to Maps... 2 6 
P ~~ et si Reais Nae ER wanes 3 ¢ | GEOGRAPHY, General Treatise on,......... 3 6 
Key to Algebra ...........scsccccceseee, soon 3S LATIN. . 
RINNE Sensis cxantamvann xheeeantuhiial 2 6 
Key to Plane Geome SEE pena pate 20 Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 
Solid and Spherical Geometry............ . 2G Latin Grammar, Elementary ...........+..+6+ - 2 0 
Practical Mathematics, 2 Parts, “each 3s. 6d.. » 7 © | Latin Grammar, Advanced........ peences sage 366 
Key to Practical Mathematics ........se0ss0+8 3 6 | Latin Exercises, Elementary ............-..5. 1 8 
Mathematical Tables. .........ccscescescesers 3 6 Latin Exercises, Advanced .............++ ooce BO 

Latin and English Dictionary................. 9 0 
SCIENCE. ——-Latin-English Part..... uirmieatsuueehed . 60 
Political Economy ........0.sscevceees coerce 20 - English-Latin Part. ........cceeesceeeeees 4 6 
Introduction to the Sciences.........-.+.. » & 8 Oh ee ove @ 6 
Laws of Matter and Motion,.............+. . O10 Sallust ........000000+ eee ene eeeneeenee 20 
I Se ce ... 010 | Quintus C urtius .......-. coesesceceosee 3 6 
| Hydrostatics, Hydrs wulics, and Pneumatics»... 0.10 | OVid .........sseeeeeseeeereeeeeeeneueneeess - 36 
eo MAPA st NE CE 1 0 HHOVACE. . 6 sees ccceeeeererersreenneteneeeeens 3.6 
Dptdes 20. ccccccccccccccccsscccccceseoees vee DO | Vi0gil nec ceeeeeeeet eee ees se eeeeeeeeerereees i 6 
f EE oo civcdanennddccantenbhensess oo ft © | Livy ..... seeee setcseecserercereeerersesece £0 
SEE. sek punatiacsenccssenkastseake » 1 0 | Cicero... .. see eeeeeeeees teteee o 2 > 
Mete orology . eet ae MET EE 1o |} Nepos 7 aeneeu eeccececosee ° -_ - 
Natural P hilosophy, V ol. I. containing Matter Phawdrus’s Fables. .....6..csceceeeceeeeeeenes 1 6 
and Motion; Mechanics; Hydrostatics, Xc | GERMAN 
ROCRMERGS .cocrcveccccccecucesspesessoccens 30 |} ° 
Natural Phil: osop! vy, Vol. II. containing Optics ; Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the High School, 

Astronomy; E lectric ity; Meteorology....... 3 0 Edinburgh. 

Chemistry New Treatise, by Dr. Wilson . 3 0 | First German Reading-Book.........00000000+ 2 0 
— Phyckabegy....ccccceccsecsccveceecesce - : Second Reading-Book . wore 

oulogy teeneeeeeees te eeeeereereres | German Grammar..........00.sseceeeseresees 6 
a get table P hy siology oS easvescoveseceseuesees 1 6 English-German P hrase- “Book, (ne arly ready.) 

COLOZY «ve eeees CO eee eran eeeeeeeeeeereeeerere - 6 

! HISTORY. | Dictionary of the German Longe. . 
Ancient History ........... SPE TNO 3 09 | Part I. German-English. By Dr. Kaltschmidt 5 6 

History of Greece.......... PeTTTTTT TTT Ter 2 6 Part Il. English-German, in preparation. 

| History of Rome... . snadeouseess 2 ; 

| History of the British | Eb mpire eeeccececcece . 2 5 MUSIC. . 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography..... 2 é } Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick.......- 3.0 


Other Works in preparation. 
Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, 339, High Street, Edinburgh; D. N. CHAMBERS, 55, West Nik 
Street, Glasgow; W.S. ORR and Co, Amen Corner, London; J. M‘'GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville Street, 
Dublin ; and sold by all Bookeellers, 
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I. 
Sir HUDSON LOWE and NAPOLEON. 


THE CAPTIVITY of NAPOLEON at 


ST. HELENA. From the Papers of the late Sir HUDSON LOWE; 


and other on Documents. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, M. a 
Portrait and Map. 3 vols. 8v0...cccscccescceccccceccceeecees 45s 
Il. 


Viscount CASTLEREAGH 'S 
hl < “1 r o 
LETTERS and DESPATCHES, 
the Congress of Vienna, Battle of Waterloo, &c. FE sdited by the Mar- 
quis of LONDONDERRY. Third and last Series. 4 vols. 8y0... 56s. 
III. 
The Right Hon. GEORGE BDANKES’S 


STORY of CORFE CASTLE. Collected 


from Ancient Chronicles and Records; including the Private Memoirs 
of a Family resident there in the Time of the Civil Wars. Wood-cuts. 
Post Svo..ccccoccccvecccccccsccescevevevccosccaccocccccce 10s. 6d. 


Captain DEVEREUX’'S 


LIVES of the EARLS of ESSEX, in 


the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. 1540—1616. From 
Private Letters and Documents. Portraits. 2 vols. Sv0.....+++- 30s, 
v. 


THE GRENVILLE PAPERS ; 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES of 
the DIARY and LETTERS of GEORGE GRENVILLE, while First 
Lord of the Treasury ; eget: with his Correspondence, during za period 
of thirty years. 2 2 Fols. Sv0..e00 Codeccscccecescvccccccccecoce 32s. 


hein Us 


VI. 
Capt. JOUN ERSKINE’S 
VISITS to the ISLANDS of the WEST- 
ERN PACIFIC, including the Feejees, and others inhabited by the 
Polynesian Negro Races. Map and Plates. 8vo. ...sseeeeeeees 16s, 
vu. 
Lieut. HOOPER’S 
TEN MONTHS AMONG the TENTS 
of the TUSKI; with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search 
of Sir John Franklin, Plates and M: AP. SVO. cccccccccccccces lds. 
vu. 
Mr. FRANCIS GALTON’S 
NARRATIVE of his EXPEDITION in 
TROPICAL SOUTH AFRICA. Plates and Maps. Post 8vo..... 12s, 
IX. 
Mr. JOHN PALLISER'S 
SOLITARY HUNTING ADVENTURES 


in the PRAIRIES. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. ....+ssseeeee eee 108. 6d 


x. 
Mr. AUSTEN LAYANRD'S 

SECOND EXPEDITION to the RUINS 
of NINEVEII and BABYLON. 12th Thousand. Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8yo. 21s.; or on fine paper, 2 vols. 8vo......++ eeecccere 30s 

XI 

Mr. LAYARD'S 

SECOND SERIES of ILLUSTRATIONS 


of the MONUMENTS of NINEVEH. 70 Plates. Folio..... 10/. 10s. 


XII. 
Mrs. MEREDITH'S 


ACCOUNT of TASMANIA ; 


during a 


during | 


XIII. 
Mr. GROTE’S 


CONTINUATION of his HISTORY of 


GREECE. From the Accession to the Death of Philip of Macedop, 
Vol. XI. 8vo. 16s. (The 12th Volume will complete the work.) 
XIV. 
Rev. Dr. WOOK'S 
DISCOURSES BEARING on SOME of 
the RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES of the DAY. 8vo......... 9% 
xv. 


Tord MAHON’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the 
Peace of Utrecht, to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—83. A New Library 
ee, WU i SE REe. BO vce cinacicenecknscdectatnsseis 785, 
XVI. 
Tord MAHON'S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Popular Edition. Publishing alternate months, 
7 vols. Vols. I. to LV. 


Cheap and 
and to be completed in 
Pest Sve. CHR occcccessccscccscescovcs 6s, 

XVII. 
Sir CHARLES LYELL’'S 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Edition, revised. Wood-cuts. Svo........00. 18s, 


XVIII. 
Mr, SAMUEL LUCAS'S 


ESSAY on HISTOR Y, 


Social Progress. Freap. 8v0. scccccccccccccccccccccccccscvccece 67. 


XIX. 
Mr. JOHN HWOLLWAY'S 
JOURNAL of a FOUR WEEKS’ AU- 

TUMN TOUR in NORWAY. Feap. 8v0....c.cccccccccccccccce ah 

XX. 

Mr. FREDERIC HILL on the 

AMOUNT, CAUSES, and REMEDIES 
Of CRIME. 8v0..cccccccccccccccccvccccccsccccccecvesececs 12s, 


XXII. 
Mr. CAMPBELL’S 
SKETCH of the SYSTEM of CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT of MODERN INDIA; with some Account of the Na- 
tives and Native Institutions. Second Edition. 8vo........e. 16s. 
XXII 
Mr. FORTUNE'S 
NARRATIVE of HIS TWO VISITS to 
CHINA, during the Years 1843-52; with full Descriptions of the Cul- 
ture of the Tea Plant. Third Edition. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 15s. 
XXIII. 
Mr. E. W. LANE’'S 
TRANSLATION of the ARABIAN 


NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. New and beautiful Edition, with 600 
Wood-cuts by Harvey. Loyal 8v0....ccecceseecccerccvcecees 21s. 


XXIV. 
MURRAY'S 


MODERN COOKERY, founded upon 





Residence of Nine Years. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. ...... 18s, 


JOHN MurRAY, 


principles of Economy and Practical Neesiaden and adapted for Pri- 
vate Families. 210th Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 95%. 


Albemarle Street. 
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